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meeting between Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
oosevelt has ceased to excite us as a novel 
vent. That gives it an additional interest and 
mportance. A technique has been worked out 
y which the world may be governed for a good 
y years to come. It is the symbol of the 
cedial co-operation which links us to the 
mericans. In so far as it means that, the 
ftener these two meet the better pleased we all 
hall be. Washington in this war is no farther 
rom London than Paris was in the last. But 
ome reflections qualify these rejoicings. There 
las been no concentration of power in two 
en’s hands comparable to this since the Romans 
ormed the habit of dividing the known earth 
between Duumvirs or Triumvirs. This they 
id after they had lost their republican freedom. 
concentration of authority which is intelligible 
n wartime will grow increasingly dangerous 
s we near the climate of peace, and political 
uestions jostle with strategy. What we in this 
and welcome as a sign of the cordiality between 
wo kindred peoples looks to others like an asser- 
on of Anglo-American predominance. The 
Russians are nearly as numerous as all the English- 
peaking peoples together and the Chinese out- 
umber both. There were too many vacant 
hairs at Quebec. 
That the meeting was held in the capital of 
tench Canada lent it an unusual interest. Mr. 
hurchill had important matters to discuss with 
ne leaders of this Dominion, which has raised 
bt service in Europe, from its small population, 
number of splendid troops not far short of a 
million. The insecure expansion of its aircraft, 
ip-building and engineering industries is a 
act that should one day mean as much to Euro- 
beans as to Canadians. A country which can 
xpand its industry so rapidly should be able to 
hultiply its population also. A similar feat has 
t Australians talking of the possibility of ex- 
banding their population after the war to a 
gure which some bold pioneers have put as 
high as thirty millions.. Nowhere more certainly 
an in the Dominions should a post-war policy 
bff maximum production and full employment 
pell expansion as well as security. 
This meeting was concerned as much with the 
lanning of the coming struggle in Asia as with 














the war in Europe. We have to bear in mind 
that numerous Americans—it may be the 
majority of Americans—view with impatience 
the necessary strategical concentration which 
compels us to defeat the Nazis before we deal 
with the Japanese. To these it will bring some 
comfort that Premier and President met to talk, 
it is said, largely about the Far East. Another 
of our allies is impatient, for graver reasons. 
China will remain in an isolation which forbids 
any offensive action on her part for the liberation 


of her conquered home-lands, until we are able * 


to open the Burma road. That makes it all the 
stranger that Mr. T. V. Soong was not a member 
of this Conference, though he has met its prin- 
cipals. We are taking heavy risks for our future 
relations with several of our allies by this exces- 
sive concentration of authority. 

The anxiety in all the Allied countries over the 
absence of Marshal Stalin from Quebec as from 
Casablanca is as keen as the satisfaction of the 
Germans. A visit from Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Sumner Welles to Moscow to inform him of the 
decisions taken at this conference will be a suit- 
able act of courtesy, but it does not meet the case. 
We have as yet no consultation, strategical or 
political, with the Ally who for two years has 
borne the brunt of the war against the Germans. 
That is not the way to achieve prompt victory and it 
may mean peril when the Nazi menace is removed. 
Official Russian spokesmen are using plain words 
which gain emphasis by the regrettable recall of 
Mr. Maisky. We can all guess what is in Stalin’s 
mind ; but do we allow our imagination to dwell 
on what he and his countrymen must feel, as they 
measure the scale of our operations against their 
own? The Russians have told us from the first 
exactly what they mean by a Second Front. They 
mean an invasion of Continental Europe formid- 
able enough to force the Germans to withdraw 
sixty divisions from the Eastern front. That may 
be a maximum demand ; perhaps forty divisions 
would suffice. At present, in Sicily, we are engag- 
ing three German divisions while the Russians 
face two hundred. That may not be a just or 
accurate reckoning: the Italian troops in Sicily 
are not wholly negligible, while our threat to the 
mainland has compelled the Germans to send to it 
perhaps ten divisions more. But even these few 


VACANT CHAIRS AT QUEBEC 


were not withdrawn from the Russian Front. It 
is not a sufficient answer to say that the R.A.F. has 
ruined Hamburg and shaken many another town, 
from Essen to Wiener Neustadt. We islanders 
do not forget the U-boats, as these “ land- 
animals ’’ may do, and we can count the forces we 
have to scatter over Africa, the Middle Mast and 
India. But the Russians fix their minds on a single 
issue, which, very intelligibly, seems to them to 
surpass all others. They argue that if we had 
timed adequate Continental operations to coincide 
with their prosperous summer offensive, the war 
could have been won this year. If we recall what 
this war has cost them in millions of lives, wrecked 
cities and tortured populations we cannot dismiss 
their urgency as improper. We may believe that 
the Russians neglect important technical factors 
and that their propaganda is often unfair. But it 
is important to understand what they say. 

It is an inevitable by-product of their dis- 
appointment and their isolation that they have 
adopted an independent political strategy in 
their approach to the German question. There 
is much to be said for their idea of encouraging 
revolution by the offer, made with their backing, 
by the Free German Committee from Moscow 
to negotiate a friendly peace with a democratic 
Germany. When a grandson of Bismarck supports 
this appeal on the air, as happened last week, 
these tactics are not to be despised. Unless we 
settle our differences with Russia soon, these 
divided tactics will bring us up against a grave 
peril when Germany is defeated, if not before. 
There are other unsolved questions. Two sharply 
contrasted views exist about the future of a broad 
belt of territory, from the Baltic down to the Black 
Sea, between the former frontiers of the Soviet 
Union and Central Europe. It is not merely 
Russia’s territorial claims that are in question. 
British policy has favoured the formation of con- 
federations among the Northern, Danubian and 
Balkan States, which the Russians view with 
suspicion. To their nostrils they smell of cordon 
sanitaire. I‘, on the other hand, the conception 
of a Russian sphere of interest were accepted, 
and if it could be delimited by consent, some of 
these peoples, not only the Poles, would tremble 
for their independence ; while some of the West- 
Europeans, notably the French, would feel 
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as little satisfaction on discovering that they 
had been placed in the Anglo-American sphere. 
Spheres of interest are an unpleasant relic 
from the older technique of imperialism. The 
solution at which we ought to aim, however 
difficult it mey seem, is the integration of 
as a single whole. e are glad to note that 
Times, which once toyed with the idea of bisection, 
rejected it last Monday. A solution on these lines 
would be short-lived: before many years were 
up, Moscow or London, Prox of them, would 
be angling and co: ing for Germany’s — 
to redress the a sony Pri of power. 
prosperity of this mainly agrarian Eastern border- 
land depends on its economic relations with 
Central Europe : the key to its future is to indus- 
trialise it on some plan suggested by the Tennessee 
Valley model. It can live and thrive only within 
an integrated Europe. That some of its inhabit- 
ants are Slavs who have a fraternal feeling for Russia 
should serve, with the sentiments of the whole 
European Left, to reassure her that an integrated 
continent cannot become her enemy. The time is 
approaching when these basic political issues of 
the settlement must be discussed with the Rus- 
sians. How the talk goes will depend on our tim- 
ing of a Continental Second Front. 


An Open City 

The attitude of a large part of the press to 
the declaration by the Italian Government that 
Rome is now an open town {fs inexplicable. That 
Rome should be demilitarised is surely of the 
highest advantage to us from every point of view, 
particularly the strategical. We know that the 
Allies have in the past taken steps to inform the 
Italian Government that they would welcome 
such a step. To belittle it now and to argue that 
we can ignore it as fraudulent, as many news- 
papers urge, is not only dishonest, but folly. If 
it is fraudulent, of course it should be ignored. 
But it is quite easy for the Allied Governments 
to satisfy themselves on that point, and the 
Badoglio Government has now gone so far that 
it could almost certainly be compelled to carry 
out its declaration. Unless the destruction of 
European. cities is an end in itself, we should do 
everything ih our power to obtain the demilitarisa- 
tion not only of Rome, but of all other Italian 
cities, for that would mean, in fact, the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Italy. 


War on Two Fronts 


Russian moves in what may fairly be regarded 
as the preparatory phase of our Allies’ great 
counter-offensive on the Eastern Front follow 
one another in rhythmical succession which-gives 
the impression of a masterly comprehensive 


support of Downing Street for a restoration of the 
monarchy under Prince Juan. This was followed 
by the publication of a monarchist manifesto in 
Spain which Franco emphatically rejected by 
expelling the personages who signed it from the 
Fascist Falange. ‘The comments of the startled 
liberal Press in America were as harsh as they 
were frank in their judgment of British policy. 
If the story is confirmed, wrote the New Republic 
(July sth), “the war will certainly assume a 
wholly different colour to millions of those 
Americans without whose aid Mr. Churchill has 
no possible ¢ of victory.” We doubt, however, 
whether the State Department would share its 
indignation. Downing Street may well have 
thought that a monarchist restoration would serve 
two good ends: it would wrench Spain out of 
the orbit of the Axis and it might lead to a some- 
what milder form of -constitutional Fascism, 
which would be content with a rather lower daily 
average of executions. This leaves us indifferent ; 
for two reasons. The Axis is near the end of its 
power for evil. Secondly, Franco without 
any prompting from London or from a king is 
already so frightened that he has begun to talk 
about the quality of mercy. But monarchy is an 
impossible solution for Spain. A king is nothing 
but the symbol of the ascendancy of the grandees. 


Cracks in the Fortress Walls 
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culty that, on a literal interpretation, the Trad 
Disputes Act would require them to dismiss the 
postmen. Such tactics are not likely to ance 
the traditional British respect for legality whic 
has made the Labour Movement somewh 
half-hearted in its support of the Pos? Offic 
Workers. 


Limitations of Dividends 


It will be remembered that a Limitation of 
Dividends Bill was on the point of being passed 
when 100 per cent. E.P.T. was introduced, and 
the Bill was dropped as being unnecessary. Man 
companies at the present time are declaring divi 
dends in excess of those paid in earlier war yea 
while some exceed pre-war distributions. If 
seems, on the face of it, as though the policy o 
leaving companies “ on their honour ”’ is not fi 
successful. The point of limiting dividends is t 
keep purchasing power out of the hands of the 
public so as to reduce inflationary pressure or 
prices. It is now generally held that thespreatest 
danger of inflation will set in when the fighting i 
over, and it is a somewhat a see haf 
the distribution of dividends has dy begun to 
rise. If they cannot be checked now, the difficul 
of checking them in the immediate. post-w: 
period will be all the greater. 


Inflation in Italy 


A curious feature of the Italian situation was 
a speech by the new Finance Minister, somewha 
reminiscent of those made by Mr. Snowden in 
1931. He painted the budget deficit in-the most 
alarming 






plan. To the blows already delivered there have ; e colours, groaned over the increase infir: 

been added during the past week two new offen- _ As the fortunes of the Axis wane, certain the note issue, and promised a strenuous return[entle: 
sives—one starting from the line Spas Demensk- Weaknesses in Hitler’s fortress walls become more 5 retrenchment and sound finance. It appearsimnder 
Zhizdra and aimed either at Smolensk or md more apparent. The resistance of the thot a run on the banks has been going on. Butfipsa ck 
according to Berlin, the railway linking inhabitants of the outer walls, the occupied a run is easy enough to meet (since gold coinfiBhallyi 


Smolensk with Bryansk ; another, striking across 
the Donetz from Izyum with the intention, 
presumably, either of menacing the railway 
between the’ Donbas and Dniepropetrovsk or of 
striking at the flank of the forces with which the 
enemy has been counter-attacking the Russian 
pincer movement round Kharkov. Fighting 
on all the active sectors is clearly severe ; and the 
Russians have not so far claimed that they have 
achieved anywhere a major break-through, still 
less that the enemy is in rout. How far can 
Allied pressure on other fronts contribute to- 
wards weakening the enemy’s already strained 
resources in the East ? After a 40-days’ campaign 
the Allied forces are masters of the whole of 
Sicily. Allied communications throughout the 
length of the Mediterranean are now secure and 
the scope for further amphibian operations is 
correspondingly widened. But the fact must be 


countries, stiffens—and it is resistance to Hitler, 
to the Nazis, and to the German army of occupa- 
tion. In Norway the sullen obstruction has led 
to characteristic Nazi ruthlessness, which is, in 
effect, a sign of increasing nervousness; the 
shooting of the Oslo police chief and the absorp- 
tion of the Norwegian police in the armed forces 
of the Reich. There have been rumours that 
Germany intends to evacuate Norway, but these 
acts of ruthlessness seem to show that on the 
contrary she has decided to remain there as long 
as possible. In Finland and Denmark, too, there 
are some signs of the wall cracking. 

The Stockholm newspaper Dagens Nyheter 
states that the German military grip on Finland 
is weaker than that on Italy. ‘‘ Sweden is pro- 
foundly interested,” it says, ‘“‘in Finland’s 
liberation, and will help Finland if possible. We 
must take the risk of incurring the displeasure of 




















went out of fashion) by issuing notes. It is the 
flight out of notes into “ real values ”’ that cause 
trouble, and the Minister’s speech is not likely t 
do much to check it. Meanwhile, the Allies have 
poured oil on the flame by fixing the lira in Sici 

at 400 to the pound. This is calculated to spec 
up inflation, for Italians who expect soon to b¢ 
sharing the fate of the Sicilians will be anxious 
spend their money before it depreciates further. 
Some critics have attributed the rate fixed to! 
merely frivolous desire to make the lira worth on 
American cent. It might also be regarded as @ 
subtle move to undermine Badoglio by ruining 
the Italian middle class. 
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ut a hip 
le disp at 
Worker 


in th ,» On we been fighting 
‘Is breakiine Axis ever since the fall of France. On it we 
$0 Ve had some successes, but too many dis- 
’ action! ents. Méilitarily, for three years all the 
eceived were in the hands of Germany, but psycho- 
ms whid they were all in ours, and the weapons in 
still goq warfare are psychological. Considering 


TOSpec} yh 
ly { unimaginative, and that has been the cause 


within res no sense for us unless ideologically it is a 
qualifieamar of free men fighting for freedom and demo- 
ec.” Thaacy against the chains and prison house of 
‘positioggmazism and Fascism. That was the message to 
ights aggmurope proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter and 


Four Freedoms. It was, as far as it went, 


the Po 
right message, but it was in vague and 


ut wou 


ies hayaerms which unfortunately recalled the Wilsonian 
he difiqumromises, ied at the Versailles Confer- 
e Trad@mmce. The function of political warfare was to 


miss the the message content and concreteness, so 
ancemmat at the right time and place we might count 
y whichfgn the active co-operation of the millions on the 
ymewhgpontinent who hate the Nazis and desire freedom. 
® Office potential allies are the vast majority of 
cople in the occupied countries, but they also 
ist, as Italy is showing us to-day, in enemy 
puntries, 
The weakness of our political strategy has been 
¢ to timidity, vacillation, an uneasy disinclina- 
on on the part of the Allied Governments to 
or to divulge what exactly they mean by 


tw 


ation of 


g passed 
sed, and 


7 hese promises of freedom. Their love of liberty 
simpli real, but just a wee bit academic, They would 
ay ‘amie everyone to be free, if only they behave like 


erfect gentlemen during and after the process of 
beration. Unfortunately the forces of freedom 
ye never been distinguished for gentlemanliness; 
hey tend to be found among the sansculottes, the 
ocialists, liberals, workers, and—God forbid !|— 


olicy of 
not fi 

ids is to 
; of the 


en reat’ Tevolutionaries, while if you want a gentleman, 


is safer to look for him among the junkers, the 
enerals, the Roman aristocracy, the Four 
undred or One Hundred Families, or General 
ranco. ence the Allies and their political 
trategy have vacillated between their love of 
eedom and their love of law and order, which 
$ sometimes another name for gentlemanliness. 
Dur blunders and difficulties on the political 
front have been largely due to this vacillation. 
he disastrous Darlan episode could never have 
at@@aken place if the American and British Govern- 
yden infiments had been clear in their intention of handing 
1e mostiibver France to the forces of freedom and demo- 
ease ingfracy, for Darlan, though he may have been a 
_ retumm@entleman and a pillar of law and order, could 
appearsminder no conceivable circumstances be disguised 
n. Butts a cHtimpion of the Four Freedoms. The shilly- 
Id coingBhallying over Giraud and de Gaulle and over 
t is the™@ecognition of the Committee of National Libera- 


ting i 
om thaf 
egun td 
ifficul 

OS t-Wwal 


ion was 
mewhat! 


 Causeiiion is ultimately due to the same cause. So, too, 
ikely tos the failure of our political strategy which we are 
es haveiitnessing in Italy at the moment when our 
1 Sicilyf@fuilitary strategy is triumphant. For our political 
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tegists are impotent so long as we adhere to 
tigid formula of “‘ unconditional surrender ” and 
fuse to say upon what terms a democratic Italy 
vould regain her freedom. For if we want a demo- 
atic Italy, we must trust Italian democrats, even 
ough they may be Socialists and workers, and 
ll them plainly what terms they will get if they 
nd Badoglio to follow Mussolini into retirement 
nd take Italy out of the war. 
The nearer we get to victory and the Axis to 
lefeat, the more important it becomes that the 
| Allied Governments should be agreed on their 
ater ME etesy of political warfare, and that its lines 
atst \BPhould be clear both to themselves and to their 
per ‘Motential allies, The crux of the problem is our 
sen [#titude to revolution and our decision as to the 
snd ind of government we desire or are prepared to 
ee me ccognise, both in enemy countries after defeat and 
ae |" occupied countries after liberation. Taking the 
PY: \nemy countries first, it is obvious that the lines 
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of our strategy need not and should not be rigidly 
the same for all of them. What is happening 
to-day in Italy seems to show that the idea, 
cculabaie: Salil tn tg dectiet duca.ef the wat, that 
the downfall of Nazism or Fascism would in- 
evitably be followed by an interval of bloody 
revolution, was erroneous. The effect of the 
totalitarian regimes, which were based on force 
and lawless tyranny, has been, at any rate in Italy, 
to create an almost universal desire for a return 
to the old-fashioned democratic regime of liberty 
and law and order. At the moment there is no 
sign of any social revolutionary fervour. One 
would have thought that this situation would 
have just suited the book of the Allied Govern- 
ments and the military strategical position, and 
that they would have done everything in their 
power to make the transition easy for Italians 
from Mussolini through Badoglio to a Left demo- 
cratic Government whose programme would be 
peace and law and order. When it comes to 
Germany, our objects, and therefore our 
strategy, might or might not be the same. It 
should be determined in that case by such con- 
siderations as whether we desire a more drastic 
and complete military defeat, invasion, and 
occupation of Germany; whether a temporary 
breakdown of law and order might not in itself 
be desirable ; and whether there are any forces 
of democratic law and order whom we should be 
prepared to recognise immediately after victory 
as a centralised German Government. 

The same kind of problems arise, though their 
aspects may superficially be different, in regard to 
the occupied countries. Many of them will 
necessarily, in the process of liberation, be sub- 
jected to Allied military occupation; it is in- 
evitable that military operations and the Higher 
Command will in large measure control their 
administration. In some of them, e.g. France, 
the question what Government shall be recognised 
by the Allies and when may prove as difficult as 
in any of the enemy countries. Many of the ideas 
and proposals now being canvassed in responsible 
quarters with regard to such questions seem to 
us extremely ill-advised and are causing disquiet 
among representatives of the occupied countries. 
The disquiet has indeed become so great that it 
has risen to the surface of public discussion : for 
instance, the Times correspondent last Saturday 
remarked that it is hoped that the future of 


rrg 


AMGOT will come under review at the Quebec 
Conference, since it is 
already causing some disquiet among allied peopl 
in slavery who await a fuller explanation of its 
and powers. ... An explanation that AM 
is concerned with enemy territory, and that any 
allied organisations in liberated countries will come 
to help and not direct, will set perturbed minds 
at rest. 


It is essential that people should understand the 
situation which is rather obscurely referred to by 
this well-informed correspondent. The proposals 
“ perturbing” the minds of allied peoples are 
that the operations of AMGOT and other Allied 
organisations should not be confined to tem- 
porary help and exigencies caused by military 
operations during the transition between occupa- 
tion and liberation, but should in effect take over 
the government of these countries for an in- 
definite period, controlling, for instance, such 
important instruments of administration as the 
whole broadcasting and propaganda system. The 
“native” Government, where such was recog- 
nised, would be reduced to puppetry. The object 
of such proposals is clearly to protect law and 
order, prevent “ revolution,” and postpone the 
delicate question, in some cases, whether there is 
a Government of the desirable colour for en- 
couragement and recognition. Any such policy, 
if generally pursued, will defeat its own objects, 
particularly if applied to France. France is the 
one country in Europe in which there is danger 
or hope of a serious revolution, but to think that 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain can prevent it by 
a system of “‘ colonialisation ” is a delusion. If 
they attempt to govern and administer France 
themselves for any length of time, they will unite 
the French against them and will accelerate and 
intensify the revolutionary process which they 
fear. In France and elsewhere it is both the duty 
and the interest of the Allies to pursue openly and 
firmly an entirely different policy. They have 
every right to refuse to recognise or hand power 
over to any Government tainted or tinged by 
Fascism. Conversely, they should work in close 
co-operation with all the forces of democracy and 
freedom, should insist upon the establishment of 
a Government by democratic methods, and should, 
subject to military requirements, leave the 
administration of the country in the hands of that 
Government, once it has been elected. If they 
do this, the temper of Europe is such that there 
is every reason to anticipate a period in which 
freedom and law and order will in most places be 
found to be not entirely incompatible. 


A MAN OF THE WORLD 


SomerHtn like a million and a half copies of 
Wendell Willkie’s One World have been sold in 
America. No book of this kind has ever had such 
stupendous success. Of course the circumstances 
were unprecedented. The President’s rival in 
1940, and possible rival in 1944, flies round the 
world on a mission from the White House and 
returns to report with remarkable frankness his 
impression of Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, General 
Montgomery and other world figures, and, inci- 
dentally, to criticise the American conduct of the 
war and to express grave doubts about the clarity 
and adequacy of the peace objectives of America 
and Britain. Here is plenty to make a book sell, 
merits apart. But Mr. Willkie’s book has great 
intrinsic value and importance. It is a remarkably 
able piece of journalism, amusing, easy to read 
and full of ideas. Every controversial nail is hit 
neatly on the head; from the reasons of Soviet 
success in the war to the reasons why Americans 
dislike British imperialism ; from race feeling in 
the United States to the nature of Chinese 
Communism. And yet, when all this is said, the 
reason for the extraordinary sale of this book and 
for its world importance is something else. 

The clue lies in the map which is printed on 
the inner side of the back cover. Mr. Willkie’s 
aircraft took him from Washington to Brazil, 
crossed to West Africa, from there to Egypt and 


Persia, to Moscow and Chungking, returned 
through Manchuria and the Arctic circle, and 
finally deposited him in his home country in the 
Middle West. No one can look at this map 
without seeing that this flight of 31,000 miles 
performed in a few wecks, largely by routes 
unexplored until a few years ago, is the symbol, 
not only of world unity, but also of a new kind of 
world. The acroplane must bring every part of 
the world into conscious relation with every other 
part; in doing so it also alters the relations of 
cities and nations which had seemed imme- 
morially fixed. A trip round the world need no 
longer include London or Lisbon or any of the 
Atlantic ports which have for four hundred years 
been the vital links between the Old World and 
the New. It naturally includes Moscow, Chung- 
king and Minneapolis, centres of vast blocks of 
land, now linked by the aeroplane just as the 
ocean liner has linked London and New York. 
Chicago, still comically clinging to an out-of-date 
isolationism, must inevitably become a great port 
of call for aircraft coming from Russia to the 
American Continent by way of the North Pole. 
Mr. Willkie has grasped this central fact of 
world unity and the experience has changed him 
from the isolationist campaigner of 1940 into 
to-day’s Republican crusader for world co-opera- 
tion. He begins by discovering almost naively 
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that the peopies of the Middle East and of Russia 
and China are just as alert and able and ambitious 
as the people of New York or London. But when 
he sees Industrial Co-operatives in China, he asks 
how any Americans om be ete: ndt to 
see in this embryonic e of interior 
China a parallel with the ing up of the 
Western 
on world affairs. He sees with alarm that these 
tendencies which should all lead to international 
world unity are counteracted by a “ fervid 
nationalism; a disturbing thing to one who 
believes that the hope of the world lies in the 
opposite trend.” He regards this emergent 
nationalism as a great and dangerous force; we 
are at “the end of an era—the era in which 
four hundred million Chinese could be kicked 
around by any army, Japanese or English or 
American for that matter.” He sees that unless an 
international system can give unity to these 
growing nationalisms, the world is condemned to 
an increasing orgy of violence, and the total 
destruction of the prosperity and civilisation which 
its technical development now makes possible. 

The test of statesmanship in these days, Mr. 
Willkie perceives, lies in the capacity to bring the 
world a stage closer to the unifying organisation 
which is essential to save it from disaster, and it 
is one of his main theses that there is everywhere 
a “ great reservoir of good will” for the United 
States because, while America has become a 
world Power, it has not yet become tainted in the 
minds of less developed peoples with the bullying 
and exploitation associated with the older Empires. 
But Mr. Willkie is far too shrewd a man not to 
see that American nationalism (which he has the 
courage to denounce when it leads to colour 
prejudice and anti-semitism) may develop along 
just the imperial lines he detests. Several of his 
conversations in Russia and China show him 
aware of problems that he has not yet analysed. 
Himself a champion of freedom (not only in the 
sense of civil liberty but also in the sense of the 
right of Big Business to make what it can) Mr. 
Willkie cannot avoid the problem of whether it is 
in the nature of American capitalism to co-operate 
with the new Chinese nationalism or with the 
gigantic growth of Soviet Socialism. 

Nothing could be more instructive than a con- 
versation he reports with a Russian factory 
superintendent, “the kind of young man that 
in American industrial life would make rapid 
advancement.” This young man indignantly 
repudiates the idea that he might want to work 
for himself or employ the labour of others. He 
is well paid; he has earned some luxuries; he 
has security as long as his work is good; ‘the 
State guarantees the future of his wife and child- 
ren. He is gloriously conscious of his own free- 
dom in comparison with the slavery of his 
parents under Tsardom. ‘“ Someday we’ll have 
political freedom, too.” To-day, he is well satis- 
fied, most of all by the decorations pinned to his 
blouse which show that the State recognises his 
worth. Before leaving Mr. Willkie’s pilot breaks 
into the conversation. Will Mr. Willkie please 
explain that he has only been talking like this for 
the sake of gleaning information? Americans do 
not all worship money. Pointing to his own ribbon 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross, the American 
pilot adds: ‘* You tell him that I will give the 
rank and the pay rise back for nothing, but I 
would not give the ribbon back for a million 
dollars.” Mr. Willkie can see the significance of 
this desire for service and repudiation of the 
gospel of the almighty dollar in the new technical 
class, but he leaves it to the reader to draw the 
moral of this revolt against one of the central 
tenets of capitalism. He does not squarely face 
the implications of his own argument. It is all 
very well to declare that world unity has become 
essential, that America in becoming a world 
Power must not become an exploiter, that there 
must be co-operation between the rising national- 
isms and the older Powers, and that the future 
depends on Anglo-American friendship with 
China and Russia. It is all very well, and indeed 
most useful, to remind American business men 
that fear of Russia is only a sign of distrust in 


nited States with its incalculable effect — 


once again to restore their unity, then we . 
planting ourselves once again eyes the full tide 
of historical change and in pay the 
penalty. Mr. Willkie demands that Britain and 
America reach an understanding with Russia on 
these things; in one of his most enlightened 
passages he points out the futility of political 
unity without a genuine basis in international 
economic institutions, and he applies this basic 
wisdom, not only to Europe, but to all the prob- 
lems of the peace, which, he rightly says, will only 
be solved in so far as we have discovered the solu- 
tion and begin to apply it during the war itself. 
“The whole world,” he writes, “‘ seemed to me 
in an eager, demanding, ambitious mood ready 
for incredible sacrifices, if only they could see 
some hope that those sacrifices would prove 
worth while,” The solutions of Lenin and of 
Wilson during the last war were, he says, “‘ super- 
imposed”; they were never “ blood-and-bone 
part of the war.” He demands the immediate 
discovery of a world objective to meet a world 
need, economically no less than politically; 
America must play a full part and forget her 
isolationism ; Britain must cease to talk, as he 
found in the Middle East our saiJors and soldiers 
did, in the pure language of Kipling without 
even the idealist gloss of Cecil Rhodes. When 
Mr. Churchill has no more to say of India, but 
that ‘* what we have, we hold,” what is that but the 
Briton’s form of isolationist escapism from the 
necessity of a world society ? 

Mr. Willkie has still, as we have said, to face 
his own most difficult problem—most difficult 
because nearest home. But it would be childish 
to miss the value of so much sincerity and wisdom. 
Mr. Willkie is a portent, a new figure, a corpora- 


tion lawyer who has become, in a new and unmis- - 


takable sense, a Man of the World. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


A LONDON DIARY 


A pistRessING trait of some of the best-inten- 
tioned people is their readiness to sign speciously 
titled manifestoes and other documents without 
finding out who and what are behind them. A 
good example of this, early in the war, was the 
appeal for a negotiated peace issued by the so- 
called British Council for Christian Settlement 
in Europe, which several honest pacifists got out 
of hurriedly when they learned that it had been 
promoted by former members of The Link. 
I hope that none of my friends will be gullible 
enough to fall for the People’s Truth Association, 
Limited ; this is the newest manifestation of the 
People’s Common Law Parliament—a dubious 
organisation of which the wealthy Duke of Bed- 
ford is, or has been, a patron. When this “ parlia- 
ment ” was active in London a few months ago, 
its organiser had some difficulty in inducing 
members of the real Parliament to appear on its 
platforms. He has now hooked one—William 
Craven-Ellis, a machirre-tool manufacturer and 
spokesman of the banks. Several other public 
men of substance have lent their names to People’s 


‘hall is one sad exception. 
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of God. It is full of such practical j 

as “Every cell will elect one of 1 

clergy to act as pilot.” One of its objects is “ 
promote a World-Wide Christian Parliamen 
which may mean quite a tussle in Turkey, Russi 
and elsewhere. The only noteworthy point aboy 
this pamphlet is that, besides its praise for th 
People’s on Law Parliament, there is 
strong whiff of Buchmanism in it. This is th 
first time I have found overlapping or associatio 
between these two movements, both, to mé 
suspect . . . But there, I mustn’t let my tas 
for witch-bunting run away with me. 


It has been my pleasure and duty lately 


travel by road a good deal in Essex and 
Anglia (mutually: exclusive terms, despite guide 
book writers and the Ministry of Information 


Cars are so rare now that cyclists, children, an 


dogs behave more dangerously than ever on th 
toads, and stare in astonishment at the strang 
machine beneath which they have attempted 1 
commit suicide. to the L.N.ER 
archaic service, this part of the country remaiz 
the least = by speculative builders of any 
near London, It is not unspoiled by war : road 


near battle training areas are churned by tank 


till they look like tank-traps, large trees spra 
broken across hedges. The hotel cellars of : 
ancient market-town are empty of the vintage po 
for which they were famous: it has been “ 
drunk up by the military.” Did they appreciat 


it? Oh yes, it had been drunk by colonels. 4 


morose American sergeant in a hotel lounge hei 
—a Park Avenue radical—said that America wo 

probably go Fascist, by another name, after th 
war, and intimated that the isolation of a 
Left-winger in the United States Forces was mo 
complete than any isolationist could possib 
desire. Fortunately, few of these counties’ grea 
churches have been damaged by bombs ; Cogg 

Thaxted ise still 
liturgical and musical peculiar, in the best sen 
of the word; its political tradition also is mail 
tained by the late Conrad Noel’s son-in-la 
Everywhere this summer has been a series 1 
hebdomadal jamborees: if it isn’t Wings i 
Victory Week it’s Stay-at-home Holiday Week 
each providing a socially respectable excuse i 
having a good time in wartime and spendil 
money that the authorities who organise sud 
affairs cay ought to be saved, At a distributw 
of Wings for Victory trophies at Braintree, I ¥ 
honoured to meet the local Stay-at-home Holidd 
Queen, an extremely pretty 19-year-old facto 
worker named Dulcie Ashford. Other entertail 
ments are in aid of “‘ Victory Funds,” for post-W 
share-outs among local servicemen—an idea i 
augurated at Burnham-on-Crouch and spreadil 
widely. Everywhere also are camps—pre-cnl 
training or harvest camps: London schoolg 

learn about stooking, which in parts of Essex 


e.g. at Tolleshunt Major—is called traving 
trave, says the Oxford Dictionary, is a dialé 


variant of thrave, threave, two shocks of corn. 
* 7. * 
There was an interesting variation in captit 
treatment of the picture, published by m¢ 
newspapers the other day, of food being thro¥ 
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tected. Here are three fragments from a 
ecent speech of his in the Lords :— 

. . . professional scientists, who make rather a 
fetish of meaning the same thing when they make 
the same noise, are taken aback at times by the 
way the word “ scientific’”’ is used. So far as I 
can see, its meaning has been extended .. . to 
comprise any or all of the adjectives “ exact,” 
“ logical,”’ “‘ sens‘ble,”’ or even merely “reasonable.” 

I hope that not to have heard of the Law of Con- 
servation of Energy will soon be as shameful as not 
to have heard of the Norman Conquest. 

A man who is content to spend most of his 
working life pondering about the mathematical 
formula which expresses the relationship between 
the structure of the atoms and the light they emit, 
about how nid ages molecule is built up, or a 
nervous imp propagated, may well not be 
sought after as a boon companion at the bar. 

Lord Cherwell holds one of the obscurer 
fices in the Government. How many of the 
beople at your dinner-table or in your railway- 
arriage would recall offhand that he is Pay- 
master-General ? How many can recall the names 
the Postmaster-General, the Minister of 
onomic Warfare, the Solicitor-General, the 
Dominions Secretary ? 
* * * 
As an occasional broadcaster, fortified always 
by a glass of water at the elbow, I envy those 
gulars who dare to smoke our acrid English 
figarettes at the very microphone. _I don’t know 
vhich would be the more embarrassing disaster 
luring a broadcast—a fit of uncontrollable 
roughing or sneezing, or a fit of uncontrollable 
nd improper laughter: I suppose the latter. 
t happened the other day—a rare, perhaps 
precedented, accident—to one of our most 
espected and best-voiced announcers. He was 
eading—which made it worse—a serious, indeed 
tagic, account of the enemy’s behaviour in Europe. 
Sometimes happens, he had not read the 
pt beforehand. With an agonisingly comic 
basm he suddenly realised that he had just 
tad the phrase, ““. . . . long lines of Hamburgers 
vere passing through the town.” He collapsed 
m helpless laughter. A not exactly comparable 
sis occurred some years ago, when an equally 
minent B.B.C. voice was reading a description 
fa volcanic eruption. He referred to “ streams 
pf lager—J beg your pardon, lava... .” 
* * 


I learned with regret of the death of David 
Adams, Labour M.P. for Consett—and with 
tprise that he was 72. I had thought that he 
was in his early 60s. -In appearance he was the 
Most untypical Labour Member: with his 
olemn, somewhat prim, face and old-fashioned 
high collar, he looked like a Victorian family 
olicitor. He attended assiduously at West- 
minster, sitting always rigidly upright, arms 
folded, gazing sternly straight ahead at the 
Government front bench. Two subjects on which 
¢ spoke often and effectively were pasteurisation 


pnd the colonial empire—especially Jamaica. One 


of his last Parliamentary questions concerned the 


Fiji, a matter on which too few 
The last words he spoke in 
the House were on behalf of a lowly group who 
can say little for themselves—workers in Govern- 


Note the cautious precision of language of the 
middle-aged chartered accountant 


who was fined 
5s. at Street for being drunk in 
Regent Street said, according to the News o 


intake thoy 
eS eee houses vary so much 
that I ys limit mine to what I call 
It is extremely hard to make any mathematical 
i TomM DRIBERG 


THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Jj. 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Bride’s Outfit, also Two Bridesmaids never 
been used; no coupons required. Please write 
or call.—From the Oldham Evening Chronicle. 


. » - Queen Charlotte’s Hospital — one of the 
most famous in the country—expectant mothers 
would have to book up eleven months ahead ! 
That, said Miss Dare, the Matron, is the present 
position.—Sunday Pictorial. 


For assaulting his wife by striking her with a dog, 
Andrew Kennedy was yesterday fined £4. It was 
stated that Kennedy returned home the worse for 
drink and demanded his tea. It was not quite 
ready, and without provocation he got hold of the 
dog’s lead, swung the animal up in the air, and 
brought it down on his wife’s head and shoulders. 
Mr. J. Gibson, deputy fiscal, described it as “a 
novel type of assault.”—Daily Mirror. 


Having succeeded to a great. position, he soon 
showed that he intended worthily to fulfil its 
obligations. Unflagging in his work for country 
and county, he hunted at Melton and took a pro- 
minent part in racing, having a remarkably success- 
ful career on the turf.—From a notice on the late 
Duke of Portland, in the Household Brigade Maga- 
zine (Brigade of Guards) Summer, 1943. 


DE GAULLE ON SOLITUDE 
(After William Cowper) 

I welcome the arrangement between Gen. 
de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud as representing a still 
further contribution to French unity. H.M. 
Government is in consultation with the major Allied 
Governments on the question of the recognition 
of the Committee of National Liberation.—Eden, 
House of Commons, August 4th. 

France has now a single army and a responsible 
body of leaders ; her claim to take her proper place 
in the Allied councils is _ irresistible-—Daily 
Telegraph, August 5th. 

AM monarch of all I survey 

(So far as the U.S. allows), 

Algerians my orders obey 

And the fighters of France I arouse. 

But Sovereignty, where are thy charms, 

Far away from my own native land ? 

The Powers lend Giraud his arms, 

But extend me no welcoming hand. 


O Victory, where is thy boast 

If their favours in vain I must court ? 
Winds waft to this horrible coast 

No pleasing or cérdial report. 

My Allies still my title disdain, 

My form with indifference they see, 
My features are perfectly plain 

But they fail to recognise me. 


They recognise all of the rest, 

The hotchpotch of kings in exile, 

The Poles and Hellenes they have blessed 
And the Jugoslavs bask in their smile ; 
But deaf to my urgent appeal, 

They leave me severely alone, 

Though even with Franco they deal, 

And even Ramirez condone. 


1r7 
What avails my Committee’s accord 
While they shun me in solitude here ? 
I have heard Eden’s welcoming word, 
But is Eden completely sincere ? 
- With every equivocal speech 
My title to rule is impugned— 
Like Dido I stand on the beach, 
A leader completely marooned. 


I am monarch of all I behold, 

In an Empire my name is supreme, 

But the Powers that goodwill withhold, 
Which they showered on the Darlan regime. 
They view my pretensions askance, 

Their coldness is shocking to see— 

They deny recognition to France 

By refusing to recognise me. . 
SAGITTARIUS 


BROADCASTING 


[We print this article by C. E. M, Joad as a 
personal contribution to a discussion on the future 
of broadcasting—Eb. N. S. & N.] 


For a variety of reasons, the future of broad- 
casting is in the air. A successor must sooner or 
later be appointed to Sir Cecil Graves, and it is 
difficult to believe that the appointment will not 
be influenced by political considerations. If, as 
is rumoured, the dual ré/es of policy director and 
administrator, joined in the persons of previous 
directors, but separated under the joint Graves~ 
Foot regime, are reunited, the appointment of the 
new director will be a political event. Again, for 
the first time in its history, the B.B.C.’s monopoly 
has been infringed by public broadcasts from 
radio stations on British soil of programmes 
designed to appeal to the American troops. 
One American station is said to be tech- 
nically efficient and reasonably successful in 
giving the Americans what they want to hear. 
If the monopoly can be broken for American 
listeners in Britain, why not, it is asked, for 
British listeners in Britain ? 

Changes both technical and administrative in 
the post-war system of broadcasting are also 
under active discussion. The Post Office is said 
to be hankering after the whole of the technical 
side of broadcasting : if it had its way, the effect 
would be to restrict the function of the B.B.C. to 
that of supplier of programmes. The Post Office 
cites in its support an Act of 1870 which gives it 
a monopoly of “‘ communications,” Under this 
system private houses would be wired as for 
telephones ; programmes would be relayed over 
the wires and the loud speaker would replace the 
radio set. The electricity companies are also 
credited with the desire to capture the technical 
side of broadcasting, and research is actively 
proceeding with a view to the possibility of 
relaying programmes over the electrical supply 
system. You would plug in as for electric light 
and the voice would be heard through a loud 
speaker, the radio set being again eliminated. 
The effects of both these potential developments 
would be similar. They include the annoyance 
and hostility of the radio manufacturers, and the 
restriction of the average listener, who it may be 
assumed would not go to the expense of a radio 
set, to the three or four programmes relayed from 
the Home Station or Stations. 

These are currents below the surface, but a 
movement for replacing the B.B.C. monopoly 
after the war by free competitive broadcasting 
has already broken it. The idea is that radio 
stations like newspapers should be established by 
whatever group saw advantage to itself, whether 
in terms of power or money or both, in moulding 
the public mind and exploiting the public leisure. 

The notion of free competitive broadcasting 
has always been scouted in this country as in- 
compatible with the dignity of the radio. “ Those 
who most urgently press criticisms of the B.B.C.,” 
concludes a leading article in this journal dis- 
cussing the new Charter prolonging the Cor- 
poration’s life for a further ten years (January, 
1937, to January, 1947) after rehearsing every 
conceivable objection to the B.B.C. monopoly, 
and roundly criticising the use that has been 
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made of it, “ are not, when it comes to the point, 

in favour of denationalising the B.B.C.’s monopoly 

of the air and allowing private enterprise to 

develop broadcasting stations which would be 
* sponsored’ by wealthier capitalistic interests.’ 

The reasons why the critics are “not in 
favour” are not always as clear as could be 
wished. Here are two media, space and time 
and two sense organs, the eye and the ear. Here, 
further, are two instruments of communication : 
the first makes use of space and reaches the mind 
through the organ of the eye, the second takes 
time and makes its entry through the ear, The 
first is the press, the second is broadcasting. So 
far as the press is concerned, its freedom is 
habitually regarded as one of the pillars of 
democracy, Statesmen eulogise a free press in 
public even when they curse it in private, tolerate 
it in peacetime and control it no more than they 
must in wartime; witness, for example, the 
repeated asseverations of the present Minister 
of Information on the subject. The common 
man agrees on the whole with the statesmami, and 
readers of this journal agree, for once, with the 
common man. 

When the Nazis took over the German press, 
how we pitied its unfortunate readers, compelled 
to take their Government-supplied mental ali- 
ment through the official feeding tube of the 
Voelkische-Beobachter. English Liberals and 
Democrats have never felt quite easy in their 
minds even about Pravda. ... The freedom of 
the press is, indeed, with all of us an article of 
faith. What is there, then, one may ask, in the 
difference of media and sense organs which 
renders a principle desirable and acceptable in its 
application to communications in space and 
through the eye, undesirable and inacceptable in 
its application to communications in time and 
through the ear? Postponing the answer to this 
question, let us ask another. What are the main 
differences between the two kinds of communica- 
tions, and how far are they relevant to the matter 
of principle? I can perceive three: first, you 
can choose what you will read in the paper, but, 
once the radio is turned on, you cannot choose 
what you will hear from that station; secondly, 
you can turn back and read again, but you cannot 
turn back and listen again; thirdly, while there 
are no considerations restricting the number of 
_ Newspapers except those of commerce, there can 
be, indeed there are, technical considerations, 
restricting the number of broadcasting stations. 

Of these differences, the first two seem to me 
to be irrelevant, the third highly relevant.. I shall 
return to it later. Provisionally, I should contend 
that, so far as the question of principle is con- 
cerned, the arguments in favour of a free press 
are not fundamentaily different from those in 
favour of free broadcasting. 

What are they ? 

They were forcibly stated in the article in this 
journal to which reference has already been made. 
First, that the B.B.C. has become ‘“‘a sort of 
miniature totalitarian State in which intelligence 
and enterprise are increasingly stultified by the 
control of a semi-military bureaucracy.” The 
appointment as Director of Talks, with control 


over “one of the greatest of cultural influences 
in this country,” not of Shaw, or Wells, or T. S. 
Eliot, or E. M. Forster, or Max, or Gilbert 


Murray, or Sir Richard Livingstone, or the Master 
of Balliol, but of a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, whose last official post was that of 
British Minister to Afghanistan, was cited as an 
example of this development. Secondly, that 
“shot at from every side, subjected to pressure 
from Government Departments, foreign em- 
bassies and important personages of all sorts,” 
the 8.B.C has developed “ a terror of ‘ dangerous 
thoughts.’”’ If it does not pre-suppose a listening 
clientéle comprised of Conservative Christian 


maiden aunts, it accepts the necessity of never 
on any subject permitting anything to be said 
which could offend the delicacy, stir the minds 


or promote the disagreements of Conservative 
Christian maiden aunts, as its major canon of 
policy. As a result, it is remote from the feelings 
of the masses and the aspirations of the young. 


TOS. Ss ee et Se eee 
“dangerous thoughts,” i obliged its 
position to serve poi of the Baki 
ruling , » whether its be Mayfair or 


of this over-riding obligation, its ition as a 
sort of frontier department of the Civil Service 
tradition of 


sides of the question may be the art 
man, but to hit hard on one side of i 
glory of the advocate. 
long and so persistently ne See eee 
controversial issue that the iron of dullness has 
entered into its soul. 

Such were the criticisms of seven years ago. 
Who shall say that they have lost force to-day ? 
Inevitably, the circumstances of wartime have 
reinforced them. By throwing into high relief 
the B.B.C.’s function as an instrument of State 
propaganda and an organ of State ag ea 
they have necessarily increased its 
ence. There is no d for quarrel oe nor is 
any change proposed while the war lasts, but when 
it is over, is it a foregone conclusion that the 
monopoly must persist ? 

It is a curious fact that most of us, while realising 
the necessity and extolling the virtues of a free 
press, are horrified at the prospect of releasing 
the air to free competitive enterprise. Private 
commercial broadcasting would be captured, we 
fear, by the financial big battalions (so is the press); 
it would be dependent upon the advertisers (so is 
the press); it would be irresponsible and un- 
dignified and vulgar (so are large parts of the 
press). These, no doubt, are grave disadvantages 
but, in practice, they can be mitigated. Just as 


_one’s eye learns to skip the advertisements, so 


one’s ear would warn one in advance of the 
coming reference to the razor, the whisky, or 
the paste, the inevitable peg upon which the 
whole programme would be so disinterestedly 
hung. In the first case one turns the’ page; in 
the second, one would turn the knob. Moreover, 
just as there have always been newspapers willing 
to forgo the large advertisement revenue which 
a big circulation brings, in order to provide 
higher-class goods for more developed tastes, so 
the programmes of one or more broadcasting 
stations might be dominated by the same policy. 
In other words, there might be a radio equivalent 
of the Manchester Guardian. 

Let all be said that can be said against the 
competitive commercial system ; yet I have been 
assured again and again by people who are 
accustomed to broadcasting in the U.S.A. that 
they hear more virile and original talks and enjoy 
better music, over some one or other of the net- 
works of the competing American broadcasting 
systems, than the B.B.C., which must cater for 
all tastes, provides in this country. 

But these considerations are besides the mark, 
since it is too much to expect that the B.B.C.’s 
monopoly will disappear overnight. The thing 
will, and I dare say ought, to happen in stages. 
What we might reasonably demand after the war 
is the following: The number of medium-wave 
stations being limited by technical considerations 
— if there are too many they will jam—the Govern- 
ment must, it is obvious, control the allocation of 
medium wavelengths. Let us then envisage three 
national stations, operating over medium wave- 
lengths: appointments to their Boards of 
Directors would be subject to the approval of the 
Government, but, once approved, the directors 
would be free to pursue their own policies. 
To these must be added a Government-controlled 
B.B.C. fulfilling functions analogous to those of 
a national theatre and a national newspaper. 
Finally, we might budget for a number of short- 
wave regional stations, operating over limited 
geographical areas, and putting out programmes 
with a regional flavour. A compromise on these 
lines would combine some freedom with some 
responsibility ; the freedom of the short-wave 
regionals, the responsibility of the national B.B.C. ; 
and the modified freedom and modified responsi- 
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THIS STICK BUSINESS 


IN 1933 a clause in the Children and Youn; 
Persons Bill abolishing the power of the Juvenik 
Courts to order birching was pa by the House 
of Commons, and then -down by the House 
of Lords. Ever since then the exponents of the 
give-him-a-good-thrashing policy have been fight- 
ing a bitter rearguard action. Most of these 
le did not even read the Report of the 
Snatuncenil Committee on Punish- 
ment (1938), and the proposal the Criminal 
Justice Bill (1939) to give effect to its recommend- 
ations by abolishing the powers of the courts to 
pass sentences of corporal punishment came as 3 
bitter blow to them. But when the war came 
and the Bill was not proceeded with, they heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

I wonder how many of the enlightened parents 
who live at peace with their children and talk 
about the horrors of the Victorian Age realise 
what a short way into society this enlightenment 
has penetrated. Would itsurprise them to hear 
that in certain circles whenever juvenile de- 
linquency is mentioned some old fellow pops up 
and says: ‘‘ The Juvenile Courts are much too 
soft : what is wanted is a good dose of the stick !” 
He adds a few reminiscences about the whippings 
he had» at school, in the unctuous tone of one 
implying: ‘‘ Look what it’s made of me!” 
(What indeed ?) then sits down in a glow of self- 
complacency amid the plaudits of his fellows. 

Anyone who had no working-class friends, but 
only sat in a Juvenile Court, would begin to think 
that all workers thrashed their children. Very 
often when a boy is brought before us, even fora 
trivial bit of mischief, the parent is asked, ‘‘ Have 
you punished him ?”’ More often than not the 
reply is: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I’ve given him a good 
thrashing !”’ Or, maybe, two good thrashings, 
and once even, the parent, a stepfather, said: 
**T thrash him four times a week.’’ Fortunately 
for my peace of mind, I know many working- 
class parents who never thrash their children— 
and their children are never seen in the Juvenile 
Court. How do you account for this, Mr. Spare- 
the-Rod-and-Spoil-the-Child ? If thrashing is as 
efficacious as you would have us believe, why is it 
that the children of parents who do their duty in 
this direction so nobly and so often are just the 
ones who appear in the Juvenile Courts ? 

There is a lot of talk about Juvenile 
“Crime ”’ just at present, but nobody seems to 
look at it from the point of view of the child 
concerned. Let us take a close-up view of what 
happens to Johnny Smith when he’s been 
“naughty.” Johnny, being-a very ordinary sort 
of boy, ws a few stones through the window 
of an empty house, or pulls up some cabbage 
plants on an allotment, or, finding his own towel 
pinched at the baths, pinches someone else’s. 
In our young days a swift backhander or a good 
cursing would have finished the matter, but now 
Johnny is in for weeks of trouble. First come the 
police, with lengthy inquiries, followed by 2 
punishment from Ma, who hates having the 
police ‘‘ nosing around.’’ Then Dad comes home 
hears he has to lose a day’s work to go to Court; 
loses his temper and gives Johnny a good 
thrashing. Court day brings fresh misery ; anxious 
hours of waiting, with Dad angry and Ma fright- 
ened, leave Johnny in ill condition to answet 
questions in.a strange atmosphere, and he probably 
tells the magistrates he has nothing to say, and 1s 
thought a very sullen and obstinate child. So he 
is remanded for inquiries, a probation officer 
arrives and asks Ma a lot of questions, and she 
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times for the same offence! But children are 
jong-suffering creatures and they learn at a very 
early age that grown-ups always make an awful 
Jot of fuss about very little. And Johnny’s case 
and those of thousands of others like him go to swell 
the mounting statistics of Juvenile Delinquency. 
What is my solution? A little more readiness 
on the part of grown-ups to realise that “‘ boys 
will be boys ’’ (and this includes girls)—a timely 
warning instead of such constant resort to the 
police—and above all, a great many more com- 
munal meals, play centres and youth clubs to off- 
set the inevitable neglect of their children by 
mothers and fathers too fully occupied in winning 
the war. A Woman MAGISTRATE 


WIND UP 


I cannot remember any year in which the wind 
has blown more irritatingly than in _ this. 
We have had sunny weather and wet weather, 
but, whatever the weather has been, it has been 
accompanied by a wind that has destroyed the 
pleasures of sunshine and doubled the dis- 
pleasures of rain. “‘ The wind’s all wrong 
this year,” a countrywoman said the other day. 
“You get cold winds from the south-west, and 
warm -winds from the north-east. Do you 
think the war can have anything to do with it ?”’ 
I myself, who am both by age and by temperament 
a deck-chair man, have become more and more 
conscious of this perversity of the weather. We 
are now in the eighth month of the year; but 
only on a few days before the present week have I 
been able to sit in the garden in the morning in 
my pyjamas and dressing gown and feel at ease in 
the fresh air of Heaven as I studied the morning 
papers. Almost always there has been a 
nagging half-gale from some point of the com- 
pass. The world has been er of draughts 
than I have ever previously known it, and again 
and again, even on beautiful-looking Spring days, 
I have been driven indoors to the refuge of an 
arm-chair. 

Yet I have always thought of myself as a 
wind-lover—or, at least, a wind-liker. I re- 
member how when I first read a line in a poem 
by W. B. Yeats : 

I became a man, a hater of the wind, 
I wondered what he could mean by it. From 
childhood most of us have had a natural affection 
for the wind. The wind that whips the sea 
into a surf and drives the foam yards beyond 
its wont up the sands is one of our earliest archi- 
tects of awe and delight. To battle against the 
wind is for infancy an exhilaration. To hear the 
wind moaning in the chimney is to experience 
the terrifying happiness of listening to a ghost- 
story in which one almost believes. How often 
as a child have I been brought downstairs in the 
midnight hours during a great gale lest the 
chimney should fall through the roof and crush 
us in our beds! And how pleasure was blended 
with fear as we sat up and listened to the batter- 
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ings of the storm at those normally unpermitted. 
hours! .Fear and pleasure are curiously inter- 
twined in a good deal of human happiness, and 
in nothing more than in the happiness we some- 
experience in a storm. 
In spite of my early late-sittings during gales, 
» I have never really longed for storms. 
If I were crossing the English Channel to-day— 


AL 


ection of sea travel? And yet in 
one honestly say that one has 
ever regretted a stormy passage? One’s vanity 
ises as one reads in the papers, the day after, 
t, according to the captain of the boat, the 
that survived was the worst he has 
known for.twenty years. I myself will never 
to that, on my only trip to and from 
he New World, the Atlantic billows never rose 
higher than the waves at Brighton. I did not 
wish for storms at the time, but, looking back, 
I wish I had been through an Atlantic gale. I 


storms at sea. 

Even during a storm at sea, however, there 
are compensations for one’s nervousness. The 
bumping and thumping of the ship through 
night waters swirled into whiteness by the 
tempest excite some glands in the body not only 
to terror but to enjoyment. The lack of sea- 
legs is am embarrassment; but, holding on to 
a post, one is a spectator of one of the world’s 
wonders. One can understand how Turner had 
himself lashed to a mast during a gale at sea in 
order that heSmight absorb to the full the mon- 
strous beauties of wind and water in conflict. 

Probably in regard to wind, there are two con- 
flicting schools—the wind-lovers and the wind- 
haters. You will find specimens of both schools 
in almost every railway carriage. There are 
men so much in love with currents of air that 
they will open a window even on the iciest days 
of winter. There are others who will shut the 
window even on the sultriest days of summer. 
Human beings differ about draughts as bitterly 
as theologians once differed about what nowadays 
seem less important matters. The Frenchman 
fears a courant d’air as though it were a miasmatic 
evil. The athletic young Englishwoman drinks 
it in as though it were the elixir of life. And the 
sad thing is that there is no possibility of com- 
promise on the matter. The draught-hater is a 
bigot+-what is erroneously called a man of 
principle—who looks on even a chink of open 
window as the thin end of the wedge. I once 
knew a man who would not accept an in- 
vitation to a dinner-party in a restaurant until 
he had inspected the position of the table and 
made sure that no window in the neighbourhood 
would be open. If he smelt or felt an inch of 
fresh air near the table, he shook his head and 
dined at home. 

This seems to me a sign not only of physical, 
but of mental and moral, ill-health. Yet I have 
known strong men, wise men and good men who 
had this passionate hatred of air in circulation. 
Experiments prove that, if you keep a guinea-pig 
in stagnant air, its spirit flags and it becomes all 
but lifeless; and that, if you circulate the air, 
however foul it may be, the guinea-pig reawakens 
to normal activity. So far as I can see, how- 
ever, human beings are not like guinea-pigs. 
The fresh-air haters flourish on’ stagnation. 
They peak and pine only in pure circumambula- 
tory air. Some of those I have known, I cannot 
help thinking, would have regarded the Black 
Hole of Calcutta as a home from home. 

Between the two extremes of the faintest 
draught and the fiercest gale there are enough 
varieties of wind to make observation of their 
comings and goings the hobby of a lifetime. 
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In the early years of the nineteenth century 
Admiral Beaufort devised a scale for the measure- 
— and nomenclature of winds, which ran as 
ollows :— 


Scale No. Wind Miles an Hour 

ee oe Sess av es ° 

I -. Light air = we 3 
Ss -- Light breeze .. a 
Sse -- Gentle breeze. . 18 

’ er -- Moderate breeze 23 
ee Fresh breeze .. 28 
ix Strong breeze. . 34 

, ae Moderate gale 40 
Rs Fresh gale 48 
om Strong gale 56 
= Whole gale 65 
Sere Storm . 75 
BB se Hurricane 90 


The scale, I beldave, has been: Gotanl since 
then; but Admiral Beaufort was the first to 
endow each wind with an individual value as 
unmistakable as that of an English stamp. I 
once met an old landlubber in a seaside hotel, 
who spent most of his holiday gazing into the 
wind and correcting his wife—who did her 
nelancholy best to share his interests—if she 
mistook a strong breeze for a moderate gale. 
He loved his winds and would not have them 
misnamed. He could talk for an hour on the 
difference between a strong gale and a whole gale 
or between a storm and a hurricane. The hoisting 
of the storm signal on the flagstaff at the local 
coastguard station filled him with delight. ““ We 
may have e hurricane yet,’”’ he would shout 
enthusiastically through the tempest into which 
he had dragged me. Calm days had no interest 
for him. A calm day was to him a dies non. 

Unlike Admiral Beaufort most people seem to 
label winds according to their direction rather 
than according to their mileage per hour. The 
ancients seem to have personified the chief 
winds of the compass under such directional 
names as Boreas and to have considered some of 
them inimical to life and health. In England 
proverbial wisdom has given the East Wind a 
bad name. Some years ago a resident on the 
coast of Sussex wrote: “‘ Here the East Wind 
is reckoned to take three days to blow up, three 
days to blow and three days to die away, and there 
is a saying that, especially in Spring, it ‘ leaves 
sickness behind it and brings pests in the garden.’ ”’ 
Not everyone will admit, however, that the 
general dislike of the East Wind is justified. Sir 
Napier Shaw maintained some years ago that the 
villain among winds is not an East Wind or a 
South Wind but a “ katabatic’’ wind, and a 
** katabatic ’’ wind, we were told, is not a wind 
that blows from this or that point of the compass : 
it “‘is one that blows, not horizontally like 
ordinary winds, but downwards from ice-topped 
mountains.”” This wind, Sir Napier declared, 
is “‘the bitterest enemy of mankind.’’ As he 
puts it in more simple language: “It causes 
discontinujty ; and it nibbles the energy that 
causes the convection and produces the rain 
that accounts for the wind in the cyclonic house 
of the Northern Hemisphere.’’ That, no doubt, 
is the explanation of many a ruined summer 
holiday. 

To me, however, the wind has always been a 
subject full of mystery. I do not know why a 
wind begins to blow, or why, having begun to 
blow, it ever stops. For me the wind bloweth 
when, where and why it listeth, and I cannot 
grasp the explanation of such facts as that “‘ in 
the Northérn Hemisphere an observer who 
stands with his back to the wind will have lower 
pressure to his left than to his right. In the 
Southern Hemisphere the reverse holds.’” The 
one thing about the wind that I really know is 
that I like it, as I like sunshine, in moderation. 
And who would wish to have the sun blazing for 
twenty-four hours a day? This year the wind 
seems to have blown twenty-four hours a day 
seven days a week month after month—an 
immoderate statement but impressionistically 
true. I long for a spell of Admiral Beaufort’s 
calm. It would, I am sure, be good for the 
tomatoes, good for the runner beans, and good 
for me in my deck chair. ee Be 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Redfern Gallery 

The summer show at Redfern is delightful. To sce 
again L’atelier of Matisse is in itself a handsome treat. 
This is a noble trophy from one of the most ardent and 
experimental phases of the master’s career. Not 
Diogenes could have eliminated more thoroughly the 
superfluous ; and the energy economised has been 
devoted to raising every line and relation to its highest 
intensity. The rendering of detail throughout is as 
energetic as it is exquisite. Other great French artists 
—Corot, Courbet, Bonnard, Vuillard, Rouault, 
Utrillo,-Boudin—are represented less magnificently, 
but are represented ; and the English cut a good figure. 
Especially to be noted are three pictures by Gore and 
Pasmore’s Interior. This last the attentive gallery- 
goer may remember as an attractive but rather empty 
Still Life ; the artist has reconstructed and enriched 
it, and the difference between the picture before us 
now and the picture of our recollection gives a measure 
of Pasmore’s progress. Works by Gilman, Du Plessis, 
Moynihan, Gowing, Loiseau, and Alison Debenham 
happened to catch the writer’s eye; also a sketch 
(No. 90) by that unassuming, sensitive young painter, 
Derek Hill: but the whole show is enjoyable and to be 
enjoyed properly must be enjoyed-at leisure. Let no 
one fail to visit the subterranean room where, amongst 
many charming and amusing things, is to be found a 
drawing by Buhler which seems to justify the high 
hepes of that artist raised frorm time to time in this 
paper. 


Nicholson Gallery 

Le Temps used to present, and may still present, the 
Rubrique : “ Art et Curiosité.” One must admit that 
most of the things in this collection, “‘ Artists at Work,” 
are curious rather than artistic The curiosity value 
of such a picture as No. 10, the inside of a Parisian 
studio in 1843 by one Kirsch, is considerable. It is a 
document. And, it must be confessed, that is as much 
as can be said in favour of Wilkie’s description of the 
interior of Leslie’s studio twenty years earlier. Of 
the old—i.e., dead—painters here represented the best 
would appear to be Chier Dimitriu Thornali, a Greek 
of the seventeenth century, who gives us his notion of 
St. Luke portraying the Virgin Mary, in the Byzan- 
tine taste brought up to date by a bawing acquaintance 
with the Italians. It must have looked uncommonly 
modish at Mistra, or Megalo Castron, in the reign of 
Suleiman II. Of contemporaries Ardizzone, Caro- 
line Lucas, Albert Rutherston and Rupert Shepherd 
come out well. 


“Blow Your Own Trumpet,” at the Playhouse 

it is reported that this play was written in three days. 
We hope that the report is a calumny, for it would be 
an insolence to invite actors to rehearse, or the public 
to attend, so perfunctory a work. Even if Mr. Ustinov 
spent three vears on it, he would have been better 
advised to spend six. For the dialogue is repetitive, 
the action slow, and the purport blurred. Mr. 
Ustinov has a great gift for caricaturing senility, in 
particularly the senility of foreigners. Im order to 
make such silhouettes fill a whole evening, he makes 
them pretentiously symbolical ; and the action takes 
place in a gloom against a background of weakly-drawn 
Symbolism is never tolerable, we suggest, 
unless treated by a poetical imagination. Fortunately 
the symbolism becomes oppressively obvious only in 
the second half of the play, Earlier we had been 
interested by the characters and by the excellence of 
the acting. Messrs. Malandrinos, Urbach, Marleé, 
Brook-Jones and Miss Liili Kann are richly un- 
English, and the slighter roles are well sustained. Mr. 
Esmé Percy ends the play with a monologue made 
incomprehensible by his vecalisation and the accom- 
panying music. But the rest of his performance is 
dazzling, and among our happiest memories of the 
theatre will be his conducting an imaginary orchestra 
in the Overture from Zampa. 


colossi. 


Theatre Designs, Posters and Photography. Civil 
Defence Artists at the Cooling Galleries 

Neither theatrical decor nor the poster offers a 
suitable medium to the amateur, and this exhibition 
therefore has fewer contributions and is intrinsically 
less interesting than its predecessors. Vera Cuningham 
in her sets for The Gentle People and tor a Romeo and 
FJuket ballet, Sarhson Schames’s design for The Old 





Bachelors and Gunther Wagner’s Barcarolle in the 
Finchley Road deserve praise. There are uncommonly 
good photographs by A. E. Hansen, Arthur Cross and 
H. Mortimer. 
THE MOVIES 
“ Bataan,” at the Empire 
“ Action in the North Atlantic,” at Warner’s 
“ The Flemish Farm,” at Leicester Square 
“ Thursday’s Child,” at A.B.C. Cinemas 
In Bataan, an American film of the “‘ expendab’ 

men holding up the Japs, you will look in vain for : 

a blonde, 

wise-cracking cronies, 

the souf sergeant, 

the hero who won’t knuckle under but 

wins the war, 

night-clubs, 

puppies. 
In fact, this isn’t war at all as we have got to know 
from Hollywood. binaige tmnegiecnag gin 
the oe American forces, are 
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from all angles, and die off one by one. 
as the last man falls, the Japs press forward. It’s a 
heroic story, in the category of Dawn Patrol rather than 
of Nine Men, and the swing to realism is sudden and 
complete. Too sudden for audiences brought up on 
the bravadoes of Hollywood and Elstree. The Empire 
audience loses its head and its manners three-quarters 
of the way through Bataan, when the in-fighting 
begins. ‘“ Bayonets now!” hissed a _ perspiring 
woman down my neck. Howls, guffaws, roars of 
delight greeted every death on the screen. They 
might have been enjoying an all-in wrestling match. 
Had the film ceased to grip ? No, it ends as it began, 
with an austerity new to American war films. But the 
audience knows the other sort of film, with easy 
laughs and every bullet wide of its billet, and it’s 
determined here to enjoy a rough-and-tumble, come 
what may. The ten-little-nigger-boys theme means 
that death has to be repeated a number of times ;_ this 
inevitable repetition is dramatised with restraint, but 
there is, of course, to the fudge-fed mind some 
monotony in the relentless grind of events. It will 
need several more films like Bataan (no doubt they are 
on the way) before the new point of view can be 
established. Meanwhile, Bataan does its job very 
well indeed. Tay Garnett’s direction and the acting 
by a cast of fourteen, including Lloyd Nolan, Robert 
Taylor and Thomas Mitchell, suggest that Hollywood 
may be on the way to producing war films which will 
rival in atmosphere and character the gangster pieces 
of pre-war days. 

As tough and exciting, and again with no concessions 
to flim-flam, is Action in the North Atlantic. This film 
about merchant seamen. (directed by Lloyd Bacon) 
starts with some extraordinarily vivid scenes of a 
blazing oil-tanker and a number of men drifting on 
a raft for days. We follow their adventures afterwards 
in a Liberty ship accompanying a convoy from New 
York to Murmansk. The convoy is attacked by dive- 
bombers and submarines; there is a protracted and 
thrilling duel between sub. and Liberty ship in which, 
for hours of darkness, each has its engines off and 
waits listening for the other. Bogart, Raymond Massey 
Alan Hale and Sam Levene make this film exciting in 
the pauses between violent action. It belongs to the 
tradition Bf chain-gang and lynching films. Sensa- 
tional realism—to judge from Action in the North 
Atlantic and Bataan—is going to be the American 
equivalent of our war documentaries; and we may 
expect something loud, dramatised, human and 
brilliantly actual. The competition—I am thinking 
of our own devotion to straight fact and muted 
emotion—will be tough. 

I have almiost forgotten already, for example, The 
Flemish Farm, a good little English film about the 
Belgian air force and going back to rescue the regi- 
mental flag. Quietly and well acted (Clifford Evans, 
Clive Brook and Philip Friend), an improbable plot 
taken from life, continuously persuasive detail, 
direction (Jeffrey Dell) with a touch of subtlety. What 
does it lack in comparison with the two American 
films ? Chiefly, hitting power and a star system which 
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at timies can guarantee the best actor for ap 


part. 

Rodney Acland’s Thursday’s Child is a second-featy, 
film which deserves a showing in the West End. } 
has a theme (a child that refuses to be made into 
ee a ee ife 
ahd, despite some inexpertness in direction, it ; 
worth ten Men in Grey. Attractive performance } 
Sally Ann’ Howes as'‘the child. 
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’ Correspondence 


BROADCASTING MONOPOLY 


Sir,—It is hard to imagine how anyone with aq 
open mind can say the B.B.C. is one of the beg 
isations of its kind in the world. How does th 
B.B.C. with the independent radio networ 
in the U.S.A. ? Surely mediocrity is stamped all ove 
the B.B.C., and only deliberate blinking can make one 
say the results of a commiercialised broadcasting 
system are not encouraging. Whilst you may be able 
to join hands with Mr. Bracken on this issue, it is not 
right to give your readers a false impressiog of broad. 
casting in the United States. 
Your reference to Father Coughlin would almos 
amount to a travesty of the position. Father Coughlin 
has not broadcast for many years and, even when he 
did, his audience was limited. 

Whilst advertising per se might not be desirabl 
commercialised Soaninaising does offer greater scop 
to initiative, and affords greater freedom of expressior 
than any organisation with a Civil Service outlook. 

Just consider what the U.S.A. programmes offer. 
Twice every day there is direct news from all the 
leading capitals and war fronts; a high standard o 
independent commentary is provided by men of out 
standing ability, such as Raymond Gram Swing, Ra 
Clapper and William Shirer ; there are public debates 
of high quality like ““ Town Meeting on the Air ” and 
** People’s Forum,” the like of which are all unknown 
in this country. The musical programmes and 
criticism are* of an incomparably high standard 
compared to the B.B.C., whilst lighter entertainment 
for the masses is provided by such outstanding 
personalities as Eddie Cantor, Bing Crosby. 

What have we in this country to compare with 
Station WQXR ? 

It may be unfashionable to praise private enter- 
prise, but there is little doubt that competition as i 
exists in the U.S. serves the public much better than 
a monopoly organisation like the B.B.C. 

I am not in favour of advertising or blindly following 
the United States, but I think we get nowhere by 
turning facts upside down. H. H. WINGATE 












WAR PENSIONS 


Sir,—Mr. Jack Maunder’s letter on Pensions in 
THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION of the 7th inst, 
appears to be based on a misunderstanding of 
Government’s White Paper, when he says that “ the 
Government appears to be giving larger pensions 0 
the ‘ other ranks’ than to non-regular junior office 
in the same category.” 

Articles 18, 19 and 20 of the White Paper dealing 
with seriously disabled unemployable pension 
apply equally to officers and “‘ other ranks.” 

Your correspondent is therefore quite wrong whet 
he says that the child of a totally disabled subaltem 
would be in a financially inferior position to the child 
of his totally disabled batman. 

Ministry of Pensions, 

S.W.1. 





F, W. Byron, 
Public Relations Officer 


STATE MEDICAL SERVICE 


S1r,—I feel impelled to put in a word supplemen 
to the letter of ‘‘ Northumberland Practitioner 
in your last issue. I, like he, am convinced that thi 
hurried introduction of the Beveridge Scheme pice 
meal is but an official trap calculated to take in tht 
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sentimentalists of the Socialist Party, so that thqgj® rr 
Government may get control over medical certificatiog§g “~ 
in view of the increased sick benefits which wig® 
become payable under the Beveridge Scheme. 4 g. 
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for ap Northumberland Practitioner” says, “In the past ‘THE New STATESMAN AND NATION a year ago: “All student of Sociology will agree that the nationalisation 
patient has employed the docfor, who has always medical services, not merely those of a general prac- Of services before industries is the correct evolutionary 
d-featurlmmiven the benefit of the doubt to his patient.” A  titioner, should be at the disposal of everyone according order and the fact that doctors have attempted to 
End. j salaried family doctor not necessarily selected to meed. The panel doctor should act as friend and make their profession a vested interest does not affect 
le into his patient, and having no temptation to do more adviser in directing these patients to specialists or to the position. The doctor does not produce, he does 
rban life than he is obliged, will be a yes-man, as most the special institution he considers necessary. It is, mot exchange commodities, he does not buy and sell. 
mM, it j | servants are in fact. It is futile to pretend that of course, true that individual patients do not always He is engaged in rendering service and the “ ordinary 
nance nci motives have no influence in inducing most, select the most competent, or even the most attentive man in the street ” is very concerned with the prospect 
-n of special ability and technical kn@wledge to doctor practising in their district; but they are in a of getting an efficient, impartial medical service, far 
TEBAIT ote themselves to work such as that of general better position to do so than could be any elected or more so than whether the coal he gets comes from a 
ctice, which is four-fifths drudgery. I don’t bureaucratic committee.” In his Pillars of Society, State-owned or private coal mine. 
OW what is the length of “‘ Northumberland Prac- recently published, Sir William Beveridge asks himself Public control of the medical service is no panic 
joner’s ” personal experience of panel work in a “Is the Family as a social unit to be safeguarded scheme, as some of us have been giving years of study 
oor district ; but I was in practice in a slum district and ought it to be allowed to stand for inequality of to the construction of an administrative machine which 
y veral years before the Health Insurance Act was opportunity?” And he answers, “Yes, for two will give all the elasticity required to ensure progress 
, stroduced by Mr. Lloyd George, and I know at reasons; family life, and its responsibilities and cares, and initiative on the part of the profession and at the 
with of st hand what the doctoring was like in such a district are the material of which most of human happiness same time ensure that everyone shall have an equal 
the besfamet that time. With the exception of a few keen for most people is made.”” Charles Darwin summed up right to the best that the profession can give. 
does theupocialists, prepared to devote their lives to drudgery, happiness as “‘ Work and the domestic affections.” The health of the people is a communal responsi- 
reed poor had at their disposal the medical services The domestic affections are for all men and women. bility which can only be effectively discharged by a 
all ove what we may fairly call the failures of the pro- The family is the means of vicarious immortality communal Service ; it must be a unified comprehensive 
rake onelpession- drinkers and the bone-lazy, with the through children, the stepping-stone from selfishness service which will include preventive medicine, the 
casting mers” in some cases of the ministrations of the parish to service, the common heritage and bond of all man- environmental services, rem and after-care as 
“be ablemmiorte with the alternative of going into “The kind. In leaving it possible for parents who by well as training and rehabilitation. Can such a 
it is noelmmaouse.” Twenty years ago, I pointed out in THE special service to the community acquire special service be other than a public service ? 
f broad ATION : Be all doctors were able, conscientious rewards to favour their children because they are Your correspondent will do well to give this ques- 
nd industrious, loving their work and caring for their children, one works with nature, not against her. tion a little further consideration and to do it from the 
almoeiamitit patients year in and year out, regardless of the Stepney. Harry ROBERTS standpoint of the patient rather than that of Harley 
‘oughliagmeiects on their financial position, a salaried State Street. FRED MESSER, 
when a dical Service would be as near the ideal as any House of Commons, M.P., South Tottenham. 
m we could devise. But doctors of experience Sir,—The letter under the above heading by London, S.W.r. 
ceirehl d the working people themselves know only too “ Northumberland Practitioner ” makes curious read- 
> onal how fancy a picture this is. They know quite ing. He is evidently bitterly opposed to a socialised 
pressioal®® that doctors are not equally skilful or equally medical service because it affects the interests of the Sir,—“ Northumberland Practitioner,” writing in 
sutlook gattentive to their duties, and that much of the work of medical profession. He, however, adduces no argu- your issue of August 14th, adds muddle to muddle. 
25 offer ge seneral practitioner is sheer drudgery such asfew men ments in support of his contention that we have not If he will read the Beveridge Report he will see that 
all them™® d continue to perform unless their living depended advanced sufficiently to justify the institution of a_ the author does not advocate that “ State medicine 
dard offen it. It is all very well for the specialist or the man State Medical Service. . . . be inflicted on the community.” Beveridge in 
of outa aged in research, or the expert surgeon to show a His comparison with the coal industry is most fact writes: “ No final detailed proposals, even as 
ng, Rayan disregard for monetary reward. Their work is unfortunate from his own point of view for it must be to the financial basis of the service, can be submitted 
debatesummicresting and dignified, and the eyes of their pro- evident to the shallowest thinker that the measure of in this Report.” He proposes “ further immediate 
ir” andgmecssion and of the world are upon them. A very public control of the Health Service now in existence investigation... in consultation with the pro- 
akageilll part of the work of a general practitioner is, makes the transfer to complete control a matter of the fessions concerned and with the public and voluntary 
es anda” the other hand, stale, monotonous, thankless, utmost simplicity. organisations which have established hospitals and 
tandardyaytumiliating, and carried out in the darkness of slum What t can be advanced against the estab- other institutions.” By misrepresenting the contents 
sinmentigtenements and in the surgeries of back streets. Only lishment of Health Centres efficiently staffed and of the Report your correspondent, no doubt inadvert- 
tanding™s Patients are in any degree acquainted with it; properly equipped, running a 24 hour service? Does ently, is fanning the subtlest form of anti-Beveridge 
it is they alone who are competent to mete out applause your correspondent support the continuance of the propaganda which the reactionaries have yet devised. 
re withqgte him and to allot him his reward. A working man G.P. in his so-called surgery, usually a front room in It may be good to have both the Beveridge Plan and 
is quite right to maintain his claim to choose his own a small villa, with no modern equipment, no X-ray, a State Medical Service, but in neither direction is 
. enter-ggcoctor ; and if he is to receive a good service, his and very little with which to determine a correct there a sine qua non. 
on as itqgcoctor must be remunerated on the same principle as prognosis ? Meanwhile, consultations on medical reconstruc- 
er thangg@@t which determines the remuneration of those who On what does he base his assumption that the “man _ tion are actually in progress. I shall therefore be 
doctor the rich—namely, in proportion to the num- in the street ” is more concerned with the nationalisa- glad to send any New STATESMAN AND NATION reader 
owingld et of those whose confidence he inspires.” As I said in tion of certain industries than in Medicine? Any aa list of current publications in this field, saying where 
here by z — ees 
IGATE Mies sce —_—————— 
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MACMILLAN TIME AND CHANCE war poems by POST-WAR | 
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The sto Arthur Evans and his 
Founded in 1843 by the forbears” . J ohn Pudney E. S. Conway | 
. we age | & “A study of a not untypical : 4 
sions 10 sexancer “ac English family. ... there is a DISPERSAL POINT “This is an extremely useful 
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solidity of background and of 
social comfort and friendship... 
readable book ’’ — Times 
Lit. Supp. 

“A notable piece of domestic 


Robert M. Rayner 


“Gives the facts of the causes 
of two world wars... . analysing 
with cool judgment the errors 
of the democracies and the sins 
of the dictatorships ... . is worth 
careful 
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_these can be obtained. Those who are on the side of 
the angels will want to get their facts right. 
Social Security League, Joan S. CLARKE, 
§1 Tothill Street, Secretary 
London, S.W.1. 


BOMBING OF ROME 


Str,—“ A Coastal Command Pilot,”’ who writes on 
the Bombing of Rome in your last number, says that 
the issuc is clear to him, and that the question is 
whether we prefer a monument to a life. This is 
precisely the pacifist heresy. The pacifist regards the 
saving of life as paramount and he is not prepared to 
achieve other ends by a means, which he regards as 
the greatest evil. If “A Coastal Command Pilot ”’ were 
logical, he would save the lives of British soldiers in 
Sicily by ordering them not to fight at all. Yet he is 
presumably in favour of their risking their lives for 
honour, freedom and victory. And by his own action 
in this war he admits that other questions than the 
mere saving of life arise. Why then should not THE 
New STATESMAN AND NATION add history to ‘honour, 
beauty to freedom, and culture to victory? “A 
Coastal Command Pilot’s” plea is no reply to 
Raymond Mortimer’s magnificent protest in your 
issue of July 31st, and you are to be congratulated on 
giving space to the discussion of this vital subject. 

WILLIAM C. SEARLE 


INTERNATIONAL BRIGADERS 


Sirn,—The International Brigade Association recall 
with gratitude that your paper was amongst the first 
to raise the question of International Brigaders when 
the Allied landing in North Africa took place. We 
are sure that your readers will be glad to know that 
now cight months after the Allied landing all con- 
centration camps have at last been liquidated. There 
still remain, however, many sick and invalids who 
require assistance. 

Ali the liberated physically fit brigaders are back 
in the fight against Fascism. All the Allied nationals 
who were cligible immediately joined their respective 
armed forces. 125 Brigaders have been accepted by the 
Soviet Union and most of them will soon be fighting 
on the Fastern Front. 98 Brigaders of non-Allied 
nationality have joined the British Pioneer Corps in 
North Africa, The few remaining are either working 
for Allied authorities in North Africa or in the war 
industry in this country. 

There still remain some 30 Brigaders in the Miranda 
concentration camp in Spain. The position of hun- 
dreds .of Brigaders who are still in concentration 


your readers, emulating the French democrats, wish 
to help these first fighters against Fascist aggression 
we should advise them to do one or both of the follow- 
ing things :— : 

(1) Request individually, or whatever organisation 
they may belong, the Foreign Office and the State 
Department, through the U.S. Ambassador, to inter- 
vene with the Protecting Power, i.e., the Swiss Govern- 
ment, to take care of the Brigaders and Spanish Re- 
publicans in the Vichy concentration camps and to 
obtain for them a status of prisoners-of-war or a similar 
status. 

(2) To contribute generously to the Fund for the 
Relief and Release of Brigaders ; for invalids who re- 
quire treatment and artificial limbs, for the sick in 
hospitals, and for those who are still suffering in con- 
centration camps. NAN GREEN, 

Secretary, 
International’ Brigade Association 


DR. TEMPLE ON SEX 


S1r,—I am sorry that Dr. Temple, speaking recently 
on sexual morality, should have denounced as un- 
Christian all joking about sex. I have never been able 
to understand why that subject should be excluded 
from the legitimate scope of a Christian’s humour. 
Dr. Temple says that because sex is sacred, to joke 
about it is profanity. But for a believer in the Incarna- 
tion everything human is sacred. If, therefore, it is 
profanity to joke about what is sacred, it is profanity 
to joke about: anything human ! 

A Catholic Christian, his God-given sense of humour 
stimulated by his practising membership of the 
Catholic Church, should be able to see humour in 
everything, divine and human, and able to joke about 
God and the Mass and sex as well as about mothers- 
in-law—and ought to prefer a good joke about God 
or the Mass or sex to a feeble joke about a mother-in- 
law. 

G. K. Chesterton once said that until you are able 
to crack jokes about your religion you don’t really 
believe in it, you don’t feel at home with it. But when 
you are able to crack jokes about your religion you 
are able to crack jokes about everything to which 
your religion applies, which in the case of the Catholic 
Religion is—everything. 

There are such things as dirty jokes about sex, but 
they are dirty, not because they are about sex but 
because they presuppose that sex is dirty, and are 
humourless and gloating and furtive. 

We know the type of man of whom the ordinary 
Englishman says that “he’s religious.” What they 
always mean (such is the appalling. idea of religion 
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quite ordinary in that he accepts most of the prevaley 
things which as a Christian he should oppose, ¢.¢. ths 
capitalist system, is distinctive in that he doesn’t drink 
doesn’t smoke, never uses a stronger word thay 
“bother,” and doesn’t joke about scx (or aboy 
anything else very much, for, to put it mildly, hi, 
sense of humour has not been stimulated by hi 
religion—and no wonder, when you look at his 
religion !)* 

Of course there’s no reason why a man shoul 
drink or smoke or express his feelings sometimes ig 
colourful language or joke about sex or any other 
subject, if he doesn’t want to. _ He can be excused if 
e.g., as Conrad Noel once put it as regards drink, “ by. 
is unfortunate enough not to like alcohol.” Bur d& 
let us sthash the idea that to abstain from such thing 
has anything to do with religion—or, anyhow, with 
the Christian Religion, R. Wooptrtetp 

Belsize Corner, N.W.3. 


VILLAGE RHYMES 


Sir,—I am endeavouring to compile an anthology 
of humorous rhymes, couplets and jingles about ou 
English villages, which have been handed down from 
generation to generation, but do not usually find their 
way in the guide books. 

For an instance, there is a rhyme about the villages 
in Shropshire which runs as follows :— 

Clunton, Clunbury, Clungunford and Clun, 

Are the four loveliest places under the sun. 
Then another about the villages in Warwickshire ~ 

Idlecote on the Hill, Whatcote downderry, 

Beggarly Oxshill and lousy Fulready, 

Yawning Yittington, peeping Pillarton, 

And one-eyed Marston. 

If any of your readers know any verses about their 
own or other districts, I should be very grateful if 
they would write them down on a postcard and send 
them direct to me, giving the county of the villages. 

I do not, of course, want Epitaphs, neither do | 
want the verses written by well-known poets, but 
simply rhymes and jingles, complimentary, rude or 
otherwise, which they have heard repeated about 


hamlets and villages. J. E. Liovp Mipy- the 
* Mounthill,” ove a 
Bagley Wood, If-sa 


Kennington, Oxford. 


ADVERTISED GOODS.—The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply owing to 
war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 








camps in Vichy France is really appalling. If any of that most Englishmen have) is that that man, while available for export. 
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our time from a left angle, and, 
following a classic precedent, he 
tries to do for our time what 
Burke did for the French Revo- 
lution. 


belief in 


J ew 
The following list of chapter New 


headings gives an idea of the 
scope of the book: 1. The Tem- 
per of the Present Time ; 2. The 
Meaning of the Russian Revolu- 
tion ; 3. The Meaning of Fascism ; 


the 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


f pr ta Siena Withee Yonge seciod trons 

the age of twenty-seven in order 

Bargus. Miss Bargus fived with 

i mother in the village of Otterbourne, 

Winchester.. The young couple’s affections 
declared ; but Mrs. 


21, 1943 
revalen 
» €.2. the 
Vt dri 

rd res 


vi 


nae 11th, 1823, his first child and only 
Mary, was born; until her 


Nosest friend and adviser. In 1854, 
-her fame, Charlotte’s father died ; 
mother occupied Otterbourne House for another 
nine years, and then on the marriage of Julian 
onge moved to a smaller house near by in which 
Charlotte continued to live until her death at the 
ge of seventy-eight in 1901. 

The most superficial appreciation of a writer 
enerally requires more biographical data than 
hat embodied in the above paragraphs. In 
iss Yonge’s case this is not mecessary. Her 
spiration, talent (genius, her ‘contemporary. 
dmirers called it) sprang during her earliest 
ears; and was ardently fostered; all her long 
ife it ran, steady and blind, in a deep and narrow 
hannel; everything that went to make it can 
traced to the few opening facts her descendents 
have allowed to appear. We should gain nothing 
by: the revelation of quarrels, disappointments, 
ove affairs. It is enough to know that her 
If-sacrificing soldier father was her adored 
d dreaded idol and constant companion, the 
uthor of The Christian Year her master and 
irst friend, and her writing the entire arid un- 
linquished occupation of all her busy days. 
Between 1844 and 1900 Miss Yonge published a 
hundred and fifty-six fictional and original works, 
romprising the family novels, also twenty-one 
on-fictional books, these including translations, 
says, juvenile history, biographies, works on 
ochology and botany, and a two-volume History 
Christian names; she also edited three 
lagazines, one of which long survived her. Her 
st book; Reasons Why I am a Catholic, and not a 
koman Catholic, published in the year of her 
tath, was an explanation of her religious stand- 
dint. Of all this mass of writing only some half- 
en books are still in print. The generation 
g Miss Yonge’s rebelled against her 
judices, her fantastic intolerance, her snobbish 
imuseyite obsessions; the next heard of her only as 
h anomaly and a figure of fun. She still holds a 
pny audience who scour the second-hand book- 
hops for her works, and cap allusions in literary 
‘ 

' 

j 


. 
beceed 


burnals ; indeed, some years ago there was a small 
som in C.M.Y.’s; but on. the whole it may be 
aid that she has ceased to please. She is referred 
fue in deprecation when not in mockery. 

——_ The best and most characteristic examples of 
iss Yonge’s work are the family novels; in 


ay” Te “ 


1 you 
“eh ese she made a whole world, familiar, madden- 
and fing, limited; her very name calls up, to one 
,@ecader at least, all the taking sides, the self- 
od itfbandonment, the isolation, the struggle for 
yout ersonal ascendancy of family life, the jealousies, 


he hectic competition, the sobbing confidences 
nd the embittered withdrawals in that fiery 
tcle. (The inter-relations of two parents with 


heir children were not to Miss Yonge’s taste; her 
thers and mothers are early widowed.) It is 
ecessary to repeat that Charlotte Yonge’s first 
d greatest hero was her father, the more 
everenced and endeared because of his capa- 
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school p taring you straight in the 
face ; ieee tent: tet bide bee atnaped son 
(and. they are as a rule extremely irritating) you 
cannot forget or confuse them. 
The story opens in Bexley where the Reverend 
ae eee ee of good family, 
His death is shortly 
family 


le, is left in charge 
of Felix and Wilmet, 2 il ein aged 
The first 


struggle of these young people to educate, feed 
and clothe their brothers and sisters on an 
income of £300 a year; then the Underwoods 
inherit the family “‘ place ’’ and though they never 
become wealthy, practical hardship is over; 
meanwhile Wilmet has married and Felix’s 
solitary control of his brothers’ and sisters’ lives 
has become an unconscious and revered autocracy. 
After his long, uncomplaining devotion, he enjoys 
a few years’ prosperity in Christian selflessness 
and then dies of cancer as the result of an attempt 
to save the life of his idiot brother; the three 
unmarried brothers and sister leave home and the 
book ends with their establishment in London. 

This factual narrative is, however, merely a 
scaffolding for the psychological and diagrammatic 
structure of the novel; Felix Underwood is not 
only the hero of the story (“I would rather love 
you dead than be married to any man alive!” 
the crippled sister says to him after she has 
refused her first proposal) but the central point 
round which all the other characters revolve ; 
they withdraw and advance, change and grow up ; 
but whether in marrying, going to the bad, being 
hung at the Royal Academy, rebelling, backbiting 
or worshipping, they react primarily to Felix as they 
watch, discuss, condemn and praise him in turn. 
This ebb and flow is seen with the intensity peculiar 
to Miss Yonge ; -it is one of the harshest prejudice, 
yet of the acutest and most startling observation, 
so unobtrusively manipulated that one is only at the 
end aware that the Underwood children have 
grown into men and women. The whole creation is 
flooded with the arc-light of Anglo-Catholicism ; 
in this radiance the ‘principal characters are from 
time to time transfixed: and as they pause the 
author surrounds them with the fiery outline of 
her dislike or affection; when they fail in duty 
or obedience her revenge pursues them; she is 
merciless to frivolity, worldliness or lack of faith— 
and her spite draws the reader on to take sides as 
well; it is absurd—unfair—horrible! But one 
cannot stop; with cries of indignation the 
narrative is pursued to its final page. 

In the many volumes devoted to the Oxford 
Movement the name of Charlotte Yonge occurs 
rarely if at all. But while the dust gathered and 
was ignored on the pages of Pusey, Keble, Hurrell, 
Froude and even Newman, the young people of 
the Fifties, Sixties and Seventies found all that 
they had dreamed of achieving in the spiritual 
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regeneration of their day, as they read about the 
Mays, the Merrificlds, the Underwoods and the 
Mohuns. The recall to the Apostolic Succession, 
long the cheval de bataille of serious and sometimes 
difficult writers, became the hobby-horse of Miss 
Yonge’s most popular stories ; the purest example 
of its inspiration is to be found in The Daisy 
Chain, and the most bizarre in The Three Brides, 
where the albino hero’s “ ruby eyes ”’ (“ really not 
unpleasing under their thick white fringes ”) seem 
to be part of his stock in trade in the double role 
of priest and husband; it is needless to add that 
his unconventional Irish wife is quickly tamed by 
his judicious admixture of personal charm and 
= authority. 

The family novels are so closely and intimately 
constructed that to submit an excerpt from any one 
of them would give the reader Miss Yonge’s Vic- 
torian atmosphere, her unconscious comicality and 
no more. Her characters are built up with an 
infinity of apparently simple and obvious detail : 
the effect is cumulative and insidious. Her 
trick of introducing ten or twelve characters 
simultaneously is brought off partly by her econo- 
mical methods, with the result that she is not 
quotable except in bulk. 

Miss Yonge shared the predilection of her con- 
temporaries for sudden death and long-drawn- 
out suffering ; of her many faults of judgment and 
taste this is, in fact, an enjoyable example—at 
least, the author enjoys herself so much in the 
sickroom that few readers will refuse to follow 
her there. Hers is not in fact the world of the 
Victorian professional classes that she and her 
contemporaries believed her to be describing ; 
it is her own unique creation, the world of a 
fanatical, cultured spinster who in all her seventy- 
odd years only left her Hampshire village for 
visits to a small, carefully selected circle of Anglo- 
Catholic admirers and co-equals. 

A fascinating description of her is to be found 
in Miss Moberly’s Dulce Domum : no doubt it was 
with the Moberly family of fifteen children that 
Miss Yonge developed her capacity for presenting 
with such absolute conviction her troupes of 
infantine and adolescent brothers and sisters. 

Finally, a word of warning for the beginner. 
For a considerable time Miss Yonge’s acuteness 
is misleading. We come to know Clement Under- 
wood, Ethel May and Gillian Merrifield so 
well that they seem solid, typical, life-size. But 
take Ethel away from Cocksmoor, the Merri- 
fields from Beechcroft and the Underweeds from 
Bexley, and they fade out, leaving nothing but 
the tinny echo of their creator’s scolding. We 
can imagine Emma Woodhouse, Beatrix Esmond 
or Dr. Gibson in the England of 1943—<can even 
dimly conceive of their reactions to the phenomena 
of our lives. But Miss Yonge’s characters must 
be found and kept in their settings, their rectories 
and manor-houses and village schools. They 
spring from an environment that gives them all 
they have to live for and cannot be separated from 
it. They have nothing to do with to-day or to- 
morrow. They stand, not for all time, but for 
the investigation of those who like to be for a 
moment enclosed in a self-contained, violently 
agitated microcosm. HESTER W. CHAPMAN 


THE RURAL PATTERN 


The Education of the Countryman. 
H. M. Burton. Routledge. 155s. 


The problem of town and country is a world 
and not merely an English problem, though our 
version of it is perhaps the most difficult. When, 
in the nineteenth century, we were richer than 
anybody else we failed to plan our towns and to 
produce a decent urban way of life; and since 
the breakdown of the medieval manor and village 
we have not created any new institutions for the 


By 


countryside. I could quote H. A. L. Fisher and 
G. M. Trevelyan in support of the view that our 
lack of a decent public environment and a 


common culture is due to our failure under the 
Tudors and afterwards to build up a system of 
public education for the whole community. The 
school system of the countryside, be it noted, was 
largely built up as late as the nineteenth century 
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under the inspiration of a body describing itself 
as the “National Society for the Education of 
Children of the Poor in the Principles of th 
Established Church.” 

But the fundamental problem is whether it is 
possible and desirable in all countries to main- 
tain a rural, in addition to an urban, way of life. 
In England, with our particularly vile towns, we 
romanticise about our beautiful though culturally 
dead countryside, but in the rest of the world 
the countryside is not always as beautiful or the 
towns as vile as ours. The issue can never be 
settled until we have planned the city and the 
country town or settlement absolutely afresh. We 
shail then see more plainly that the balanced life 
requires both town and country, and that the 
specific virtue of the countryside is the life of 
nature: trees, plants and flowers, beasts, birds and 
fishes, rivers and lakes, skies and landscape, and 
the visible procession of the seasons. The last 
word on the subject is Meredith’s—we must 
“hither, thither, fare, close interthreading nature 
with our kind.” 

As to the countryside: what shall we do about 
it in England now? Mr. Burton has written an 
excellent book, easily the best of its kind to date 
—<etailed, scholarly and enlightened. It deserves 
to be given to all country (and town) teachers 
by their employers; it is a book to be read by all 
country parsons, farmers, county councillors, 
school managers, and rural M.P.s. 

I find that, for me, the best chapter is that on 
the curriculum of the country senior school, for 
this shows how much more easy it will be for 
the country school than the town school to abolish 
that universal bane of adolescent education—the 
attempt to educate children too much by dis- 
course and through the concepts and experience 
of maturity. Schools are still overwhelmingly 
classroom-ridden, lesson-ridden, textbook-ridden, 
information-ridden. We await the genius who will 
have the courage frankly to educate the adolescent 
in terms of his experience and instincts and to 
repeat the revolution in senior and secondary 
schools that has been performed in the nursery 
and infants’ schools. The training of intelligence 
through activity is the secret of the better senior 
and secondary schools. But all schools fail tragic- 
ally to provide for the feeding and training of the 
emotions and the senses through the arts—first 
by the means of a building which is a work of 
architectural art and gaily decorated, and then 
through»snusic, literature, drama, and the dance. 
(The number of new schools in England that 
could be said to be works of architectural art can 
be counted on two hands.) 

The countryside can provide the ideal educa- 
tion for children—mental, emotional, and 
esthetic. The prospect is a grand one—if we 
can get the educators. That problem is immense, 
but it is nonsense to expect any development in 
education until the teachers of children them- 
selves are properly educated, indeed among the 
best educated people in the community. Simple 
and how self-evident! 

I remark on two other issues which will have 
to be dealt with if we are to have a satisfactory 
public system of education, whether in country 
or town. The control of public education, both 
at the centre and locally, is administrative rather 
than cultural: this is its characteristic .weakness. 
The Board of Education, City Councils, and 
County Councils are administrative bodies, not 
value-bearing societies expressing philosophies or 
views of life. Where is the salt to come from, 
without which the whole body may lack savour? 
My own suggestion is that the Universities of 
Britain should add another function to those of 
research and teaching; that they should share 
with the Local Authorities the responsibility for 
the education and culture of the whole com- 
munity of their surrounding region—from the 
school to the adult stage. The other issue 
emerges from this. The qualitative excellence of 
the schools should be maintained, not by inspec- 
tion, but by the federation of all the schools of a 
region to thé educational faculty of the regional 
University. It should be the task of the Univer- 
sity and its educational faculty to help in main- 


Mr. Burton makes it clear that agriculture must 
be associated with education, and thus opposes the 
lunatic suggestion of the Luxmoore Committee 
that the last death-dealing stroke should be given 
to the culture of the countryside by divorcing 
agriculture from Local Goevrnment and adult 
education. 

In brief, the provision of a wide programme of 
adult education and of senior schools in the 
countryside involves the organisation after the 
war of what Mr. Burton and I would call the 
Rural Region. Such a region will consist of a 
federation of a country town with its s d- 
ing villages, or, on the other hand, of a group of 
villages, each grouping arranged so as to pro- 
vide sufficient numbers to make possible a worthy 
cultural and social life at the centre. It is such 
rural regions that will enable us to preserve in 
our time, side by side with city life, a form of 
rural society which will still be an essential and 
precious element of English civilisation. 

Henry Morris 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 


A Curtain of Green. By Eupora WELTY. 

Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Tales from Bective Bridge. By Mary LAVIN. 

Michael Foseph. 8s. 6d. 

A Garland of Straw. By SyLviA TOWNSEND 

WARNER. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

The Signpost. By E. ARNoT ROBERTSON. Cape. 
8s. 6d. 

These books offer a tempting generalisation, 
resisted only under the pressure of countless 
exceptions. If it would be rash to say that women 
are necessarily better as story writers than- as 
novelists, at least the short story is a medium 
peculiarly suited to feminine talent. The female 
senses are often more perceptive than the male, 
though the female mind is rarely so macro- 
scopically powerful. The great novelists combine 
a delicate perception with the ability to unify 
experience, to draw general conclusions from 
observed detail. The sccond qualityis dependent 
on the first, but perception with only a minimum 
of intellectual regurgitation can produce a delight- 
ful and even an impressive short story. A quality 
of the short story is that a false note cannot escape 
unnoticed. Irrelevancy or shoddy observation 
can no more be concealed than flaws in a jewel. 
The greater sweep of the novel can often override 
a hundred faults on the way, as Dickens and 
Thackeray have triumphantly proved. 

On the other hand, the short story can, and too 
often does, retreat from all sense into a mere 
evocation of atmosphere, a twilight world of vast 
but vague significance : 

The old man in the corner lifted his knee as a 
heron does. Robert smiled secretively and said: 
‘** Harry,—he’ll be down in the hops.’’ “ Yes,” 
said May, “ Harry’ll be down in the hops.” 
The old man contracted his stony knuckles and 
belched at a passing cat. 

This example, imaginary but, I hope, evocative, 
proves little by itself. It may be that the old man 
in the corner, the repetition of the phrase and 
the cat are all perfectly relevant and legitimate. 
But one is bound to suspect that this is simply 
a overloading of atmosphere, a false grasping 
after significance. The purist will submit even 


variegated environment in which the lives of qj 
classes, however snobbish, seem inevitably , 
intermingle. This gives a stereoscopic qualit 
to the volume which few English writers are abje 
to achieve. 

But it is not as social observation that theg 
stories should be read, nor is their variety limite 
only to their human material. Her range ¢ 
technique and of feeling is far wider than is usu 
in a young writer. Her best stories show a nig 
selectivity, a beautiful economy of materi 
combined with an imaginative insight which cay 
create gold from the dullest lead. The Hitch 
Hikers—perhaps the best story in the book 
shows all that she avoids, as well as her achiev 
ments. A commercial traveller, Tom Harris 
picks up two tramps in his ¢ar and takes them 
the next town. While he is engaging a room i 
the hotel a fight breaks out between the tramp 
and one of them is badly hurt. Harris then gos 
to a bottle party given by some dowdy and drunke 
girls whom he appears to have known befor 
He returns to the hotel, is accosted there by on 
of the girls, and learns in the morning that the 
guitar-player has died. Violent death, drunken 
ness and squalor—all the ham ingredients ar 
there, yet there is never a whiff of ham in thi 
story. In the first place there is no suspicion of 
toughness (and toughness is nothing but 4 
euphemism for obtuseness). The character of 
Harris, a moufhful Leopold Bloom, permeates all 
that he sees, cleanses it of vulgarity and lends it 
a peculiar remote beauty. Nothing is taken fo 
granted—surely a principle of all good writing 
Every episode in the story is only in the sto 
because it contributes to the whole, and becaus 
something is revealed through it. This is no 
true of all the stories in this volume; some- 
The Key is an example—scem to be filled a litte 
too full with significance so that the whok 
becomes blurred and indecisive. A » furthe 
weakness (in common with Carson McCulle 
ancther authoress from the South) is an obsessi 
with madness, deformity and every kind @ 
abnormality. This is a weakness because itt 
too often a smoke screen: too often it leads 9 
just that faint superfluous mystification which i 
the menace to so many good stories. 

A Curtain of Green remains both one of the be 
first books and one of the most hopeful volumé 
of stories in recent months. 

Tales from Bective Bridge is also a first book 
a young woman, and Miss Lavin also sho 
talent and imagination, The difference betwet 
the two writers can be largely seen as a different 
of environment. Miss Welty has the advant 
of a colourful, new and many-sided society, whit 
Miss Lavin is weighed down by the overpoweril 
influence of Ircland and the Irish tradition. Sm 
is a stately writer, incapable of vulgarity, capab 
at her best of very fine writing. She writes ¢ 
nature with a sensuous appreciation, and yd 
and yet. . It is the heaviness which has mad 
the more solemn kind of Celtic writing almo 
unreadable by the outside world, the humourles 
earthy monotony of one Irish tradition which is hé 
worst enemy. At her best—perhaps Love 1s f 
Lovers—she is at her least regional. Indeed, het 
she has risen altogether out of the bogs a 
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is a monotony 
and of the writing. Nothing could 
‘even when allied 
fnite “plot” ‘and “ point,” is 


there are some fine 


not enough. the book rapidly tes. Even here, in the 
of Kildooey, 


anecdote conversations (certainly Miss Arnot Robertson’s 
the book forte) and two striking characters. But Ireland 
are two- 


Whether this is really Ireland, I am in no 
j is at least a familiar 


i it 
certain English presentation of Ireland. And these 
nceive feckless, generous, tragic, expansive peasants are 
not 


not, and have never been, convincing. The result 


least doubt that her book reveals a talent is that even the hero and heroine become un- 


substantial, their love affair somewhat stilted, 


ordinary. 
A Garland of Straw is aptly differentiated from their relations with the villagers wholly fantastic. 
Curtain of Green. Here is the mature achieve- The book tails off into a senseless tragedy which 


nent of a Strange, dry and somewhat un-English neither adds anything nor takes anything away. 


I confess that I read Miss Warner’s book The harm was already done. Such an intelligent 
ith more delight than any of the others under and civilised writer with so much of interest to 
view. She writes with such confidence, such say and a real ability to say it! We should be 
pparent ease, such a certainty both of her 
ntention and of her ability to put it into execution. dedication, “‘ To the good friends I am about to 
ot a great writer, but one who has made an lose in Eire.”” They have not been good friends 
ndividual and unmistakable contribution to to her writing. 
nodern English fiction. She can write with a 
uestrained passion which is deeply moving, and 
8 DRe story of occupied Poland called Apprentice 
s a nightmare which cannot easily be forgotten. 
But the approach, even to pity, is bitter and 
donic. The chief figure in this story is not 
he Polish boy who dies of starvation, but the Years ago some editor or other suggested a pair 
bominable little German girl who torments him. of articles in one of which Roger Fry was to 
ndeed, Miss Warner prefers to attack rather describe the five best pictures in the National 
han to defend. Hef usual mood is politically Gallery, while in the other I was to describe the 
onic and emotionally astringent, yet yet without any five worst: ali examples to be by artists of repute. 
uppression of fancy. This is surely the best, if The articles were never written; but it is perhaps 


» I think, of the resolution suggested in her 
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PHILIP TOYNBEE 


REMBRANDT 


Rembrandt: Selected Paintings. I[ntro- 
duction and Notes by Prof. T. BoreENtvs. 
Phaidon Press. Allen & Unwin. 20s. 


0 te ot the only way to take a political side in imagi- significant that each of us had selected a work by 


intrusion. 





mative literature. Satires, lampoons and irreverent Rembrandt, Fry having chosen the woman 
ongs have always been the most effective political 
erature, both literarily and politically. Miss Charles Eastlake), while I had taken The 
Wariier’s politics seem an entirely natural emana- Philosopher. It was a bit of bravura on my part, 
ion of her compassionate and iconoclastic spirit. of course; but I believe still that the criticism 
onsequently one is seldom aware of any polemical could be defended. Anyhow, these two pictures 


water in the water (corrected by Sir 


do represent two aspects of Rembrandt’s art; both 


cion HE The Signpost is the only novel among the four of which are brought out clearly enough in this 

lmpooks under review, and it is hard to avoid the valuable selection. Rembrandt was a profound 
ronclusion that its weakness is precisely that it is psychologist, with a vivid sense of dramatic situa- 
novel. The opening is brilliant—the best short tions: probably he could have been a consider- 
ocation of London in 1940 that I have read. able novelist or playwright had he chosen. Also 
he hero is a convalescent bomber pilot, and the he was one of the greatest plastic artists that ever 
arly descriptions of his neurosis are most im- lived. His sense of situation and character he 
pressive. But soon, and alas! he decides to expressed sometimes impressively, especially in 


his drawings, of which none, by the way, is here 
reproduced; but to his painting this dramatic 
sense was, on balance, detrimental, a fact which 
he himself would appear to have recognised or 
at least surmised seeing that he allowed his 
plastic preoccupations gradually to master his 
psychological. 

In such pictures as the National Gallery 
Philosopher or, as*they now choose to call it, 
Scholar in a Lofty Room (Plate 2), or the Stock- 
holm Scholar (Plate 3), or the Holy Family in 
the Jacquemart-André collection, early works all, 
the painter has suffered the dramatist to get the 
upper hand: in order to create a sense of “ some- 
thing more than meets the eye” he has forced 
a melodramatic effect of lighting which a good 
theatrical electrician would despise, and so doing 
has sacrificed the peculiar subtleties of line and 
colour. Here we see literature triumphant. 
Another disappointment for those who will go 
far to see a Rembrandt is to come, at their 
journey’s end, on one of those portraits, too 
common in his early and middle periods, where 
the master, having fallen into blank realism, be- 
comes, like all blank realists, frankly dull 
(Examples: Plates 9 and 22, or the famous 
Anatomy Lesson—Plate 76). Not but what 
Rembrandt was a realist always: he was, in fact, 
the realist. “He was the first,” as Roger Fry has 
said, “to find complete spiritual freedom in the 
contemplation of no matter what actual vision. 
No one ever could accept quite so many of the 
data of vision and bind them all at once into so 
compelling, so richly evocative a rhythm.” And 
it is this passionate grasping after the whole of 
Appearance which distinguishes his art em- 
phatically from that of the great Italians, say 
from that of Raphael. Rembrandt was so com- 
pletely rapt in his passion for saying all there was 
to say about his sense of the world of things that 
he lacked the energy, and doubtless the power, to 
say all there is to say about the world of art— 
about the inherent significance of the relations of 
forms in space. He had to sacrifice, on occasions at 
all events, design to vision. He gave us Lord 
Crawford’s School Boy and the Bathsheba in the 
Louvre (Plate 64); he could not have given the 
School of Athens or Apollo and the Muses. To 
argue that one is greater than the other is silly. 
Only this I will say: if I had to choose between 
the destruction of the stanze and a dozen of Rem- 
brandt’s masterpieces, personally I would save 
the former. Also this: let those who feel certain 
that Rembrandt was the greatest artist that ever 
lived bear in mind these wise words of Professor 
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Borenius—“ Rembrandt’s powers of interpreta- 
tive sympathy and of poetic imagination are such 
that it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that to 
some people a communion with Rembrandt’s 
characters and conceptions has become a kind of 
religion.” That, obviously, is one form of enjoy- 
ment: but it surely only takes us to “the point 
where art begins.” 

The introduction which Prof. Borenius con- 
tributes to this admirable selection of black and 
white photographs—of the coloured reproduc- 
tions I prefer to say nothing—is of considerable 
importance. To the two obvious causes which 
helped to advance Rembrandt’s art from great to 
supreme—self-realisation and bankruptcy, which 
threw him into a congenial Bohemian milieu— 
the scholar adds a» third—acquaintance with 
Italian Baroque. That Rembrandt was more in- 
fluenced by Italian painting than his nineteenth 
century worshippers cared to suppose has for 
some years been conjectured. This essay goes 
far towards proving it. Not only the copfronta- 
tion of pictures, but the documentary evidence is 
‘striking; and the Professor is to be thanked for a 
useful piece of scholarly research. 

Cuiive BELL 


THE INDIAN PRINCES 


The Making of the Indian Princes. By 
EpWARD THOMPSON. Oxford Press. 20s. 


it is becoming evident that as India approaches 


the goal of independence the rights and status of 


the Princes remain an outstanding constitutional 
problem. It is not enough to examine treaties. 
In order to understand the position of both the 
British Power and the Native rulers it is necessary 
to have a nice appreciation of the events which 
shaped India’s political framework. This frame- 
work was made in twenty years from the death of 
Tipu Sultan in 1799 to the elimination of the 
Peshwa and the consequent collapse of the 
Maratha Confederacy in 1819. After the shatter- 
ing of the “ Maratha Empire ” there followed a 
brief period of vacillation and then the firm 
establishment by Lord Hastings of the States 
which had survived. The Indian “ Princes ” 
emerged in 1806 arising “ like the Puranic Uryasi, 
from the churning of the Ocean by the Gods and 
Demons,”’ and received their position in India’s 
polity in 1819. Subsequently a new generation 
adopted a policy of annexations but the Mutiny 
caused a sharp revision of this attitude and 
thereafter the Princes were ceremoniously re- 
established where 1819 had left them. Thus, 


these twenty years, 1799-1819, are all-important 
oe Oe ee ee Prof. 
Prey. ergedewnge ys far gece age ee 

that vee Sad of eunee col aes 
sa and functionaries abound in vivid’ per- 
sonalities. Native India and its leaders have 


been ted and ha made - 
never adequately trea t ve only = 


appearances, 


motives or even 


Indeed, Mr. Thompson thinks that “ our writing 


of India’s history is perhaps resented more than 
anything else we have done.” . 

On the British side we have to deal with men 
of the Regency, aristocrats or adventurers, often 
learned in the classics and essentially humanists, 
very different from the self-conscious and pious 
empire-builders of the later period. They 
their match in Indig and enjoyed it. On both 
sides during these years-there are figures with a 
quality of panache quite absent from later Indian 
history. Mr. Thompson obviously appreciates 
the men of whom he writes and utilises much 
hitherto unpublished material both in English 
and Persian. It becomes clear that most, if not 
all, the Indian “‘ Princes ” were never Princes at 
all. Some were successful war-lords or free- 
booters, others were feudatories of passive and 
powerless overlords. This is well illustrated in a 
passage where Mr. Thompson suggests what 
might have happened if Nana Farnavis had 
founded a dynasty. 

India might have seen the crazy spectacle of the 
actual rule of a vast area being exercised by 
Farnavids, as humble deputies of helpless Peshwas 
in their turn humble deputies of shadowy Rajas of 
Satara—while Gaekwars quietly cultivated their 
garden in Bombay’s protecting vicinity, and 
Sindhias with Bhonslas in their orbit, clashed with 
Holkars, all four continuing to pay ceremonial 
devoirs to Farnavid and Peshwa and Satara Raja 
and Mogul Emperor at Delhi. 

It was an age of fantastic chaos. “‘Men who 
were realists, yet also humanists, found themselves 
grappling with a system or of system ” out 
of which was precipitated (in emical sense) 
an empire. The Mogul Empire was but a mist 
which obscured the real forces with which the 
Company and its servants had to deal. 

Baroda, Gwalior and many another State claim 
that they had sovereignty not granted to them by 
the British but ceded by them to the Paramount 
Power. This is shown to be against all historical 
fact. They actually acknowledged the Mogul as 
overlord and did not claim sovereignty. The 
“Koompanny Bahador” became an awful 
reality casting down the mighty from their seats 
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them of low degree. “ Pri 
“as and derelict a 
of the world.” Ir y 


beginning 

good-humoured tolerance ar 
The States were to be 
into which the “‘accumulating 
ia could seep, and like 

on other.” 
helps to explain the apparent 
sense of gratitude for “‘ all that we have 
»” and Mr. Thompson remarks tha 
alien rule was ever uniformly consisteng 
of justice ; but » 
a people far advanced iz 


their power and had “ a contempt for the natives, 
and an inclination to carry everything with , 
high hand.” ° 

This book inspires one to ask whether the 
conscious rectitude of the Victorians was » 
beneficial as the laxer morals and less obvic 
virtues of the Malcolms and the Ochterlonies wh 
went out to India as boys in their teens, accepted 
the life and ways of the Indian with pleasure anj 
— came home because they had found their 

ome. 

No student of India should miss this invaluable 

book. LEONARD M., ScuIFF 


- COCKTAIL ICE 


Popcorn. By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER. Co 
stable. 7s. 6d. 

Another little book from America gaily 
counting the rigors and ennui of social life. How 
much there is (the war, one feels, will never 
penetrate here) to endure in what was once amiab 
known as “ the social round ” !_ Modern neurosis 
has revealed it as a network of mantraps and um 
exploded mines. In approaching it Miss Skinne 
shows a good deal more courage and hardihood 
than her masculine counterparr—say, Mr. Robert 
Benchley, who also combines the art of the stage 
monologue and the queasy light essay. While 
Benchley plays doggo or mopes at parties with a fat 
uous smile and an eye for the fire escape, Mis 
Skinner goes breezily, brassily through with every 
thing. Cocktail parties (with games), Yoga, horse 
shows, boating, Madame Alberta’s slimming estab 
lishment, getting wrong numbers, trying to get 






























**Rest-therapy’ 


BOMBAY 
a@elGel ite 
CALCUTTA 


Tudo: Court, Fairmie Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 


Woodbank Hote!, Ba.loch, Dumbartonshire 
(SRS A RE I CRS OREN 





STUDY AT HOME 


ror a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects a 
University Degree is a good thing to have. You 
can obtain a London University Degree without 
“ going into residence ” or attending lectures, It 
is necessary only to pass three exams. Wherever 
you are, you can do all your reading for these in 
our leisure hours with the experienced — of 
olsey Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted by 
50 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses have 
enabled hundreds of men and women to acquire 
Degrees and thereby raise their status and their 
salaries. PROSPECTUS — free) from 
Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. VH8s, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
TET A 


HAVE YOU A “‘LITERARY BENT” ? 


Develop it profitably through personal tuition 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM, Tuition in Press Journalism, Short 
Story and Article Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Plays. Each course now offered at HALF 
FEES. Personal tuition. Write for Book and 
free advice to “Prospectus Office,” L.S.J., 
$7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


THE SCYTHE 


ANEW MAGAZINE FOR FARMERS 
Articles by: 

LORD LYMINGTON 

HENRY WILLIAMSON, ctc. 





ADRIAN BELL 
RONALD DUNCAN 


2/- per copy; 8/- per annum. 


Ob(ainable from THE SCYTHE, Morwenstow, 
Cornwall. 














‘ 


There’s nothing half-hearted or hesi- 
tant about ‘ASPRO’ action. People 
are astonished by the swift disper- 
sal of their pain or discomfiture. 
One moment it is there—nagging, dis- 
tracting, distressing—tfie next it has 
gone, and a sensation of freedom and 
well-being comes as if by magic. 
That’s the experience of millions of 
‘ASPRO’ users. They know that what 
‘ASPRO’ claims to do it does—that it 
frees them from pain and minor ills. 
and enables them to “ get on with the 
job."" They know that ‘ASPRO’ renders 
its soothing, healing service without harm 
to the heart or stomach—without any doping 


or distressing after-effects. Many send us grate- 
ful letters. They want others to know that— 


aclkitn tf Swift & 
Made by ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks. 


PRICES WITHIN yNTJ-10) 


THE REACH OF AL 








may be the 
solution to your 
INDIGESTION 


* 


PERHAPS, in the parlance of palliatives, you have 
“tried everything” — everything except th 
oldest, simplest and most effective therapy- 
Rest, Give your strained digestion a course f 
rest and it will recover its natural powers. S, 
follow this simple rule. Never eat a full med 
when you are tired or worried. Instead, drinks 
cup of Benger’s Food. Benger’s soothes th 
stomach and gives your digestion a chance 
recuperate and build up its strength. Yet it 
provides the warmth and nourishment! the body 
needs but in a form it can fully absorb withow 
discomfort or digestive strain. x& 
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yi ni ation of 


»st-War Employment. By E, S. Conway. Cape. 


The title of this book is a misnomer. The greater 
rt of it is, in fact, a study of the problems of juvenile 
nemployment, leading up to suggestions for the better 
youth movements and for the working 
a satisfactory system of daytime continued educa- 
on and better vacational training and education of 
for jobs. The second part, which also deals 
most exclusively with boys and men, discusses the 
sblems of post-war industrial and professional 
ining for those coming out of the forces and the war 
vices. The author comes down somewhat heavily 
h the side of compulsory training and organisation, 
h the ground that in no other way can we hope to get 
ese problems seriously faced. He is very critical 
the work of the Boys’ Clubs in respect of their 
to attract more than a narrow group of boys, or 
face effectively the difficulties of catering, without 
gregation, for unemployed boys or for those coming 
om poor or unsatisfactory homes. In a special chapter 
criticises strongly some of the proposals of the 
onservative Sub-Committee on youth problems, 
ging that compulsion must not be made a means 
seeking to indoctrinate youth with Conservative 


This well-known reference book has just made its 
fourth wartime appearance relatively unscathed and 
on all who have been concerned in 
luction. All the 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 707 
Set by W. R. 

Mr. Ezra Pound has, since Mussolini’s downfall, 
ceased to bombinate upon the Italian wireless. Com- 
petitors are invited to suppose that he has joined Lord 
Haw Haw in Berlin, and to compose an imaginary 
conversation between these gentlemen, in which they 
discuss confidently the difficulties of their occupation. 
Limit 200 words. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Monday, August 30th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No 704 
Set by Diogenes 


Prizes amounting to four guineas are offered for 
epigrams in verse upon the fall of Mussolini. 


by Diogenes 
“ A future footnote for a future Gibbon ”—J. W. F. 
Hurford thus sums up the story. Here are the best 
entries, among which I find it difficult to discriminate. 
I recommend half-a-guinea to each. If there were 
room, I would print also Milner, E. W. Fordham, 
Falco, Rudy, Pibroch, Towanbucket, J. A. Wurtz- 
burg, Leslie Johnson, Willy Tadpole, and Sir Robert 
Witt. 
1 WAS MUSSOLINI 
Stranger, stay ; and. understand 
An Empire is not built of sand 
By men of muslin, feet of clay : 
I came, I shouted, and I passed away. 
(K. E. T.) 
“ If I retreat,” he shouted, “ cut my throat ! ” 
(Ten thousand “Duce!”s echoed up to 
heaven) 
And then retreated from an adverse vote 
Of seventeen to seven. (L. E. J.) 


He dosed his country once, with humour grim : 
And now she has evacuated him! (YorICcK) 


I il i first, in wax-work at Tussaud’s. 
Ro » so they said, by your imperious pose, 
Promptly on time each train Italian goes. 


How wax-like now your empire melts away ! 
My scowling friend, there’li be the Duce to pay 
When God speaks, punctually, on Judgment Day. 
(F. C. C.) 
For twenty hellish years 
He dug a pit ; 
Filled it with poison, blood and tears 
And then fell into it. 
(Miss Epitn Saw) 


He of the carefully photogenic strut 
Ends with a whimper his career of crime ; 
He murdered, gassed, brought woe to millions, 
but 
He made the Italian railways run to time. 
(STANLEY .J. SHARPLESS) 


EPIGRAM ON THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI. 
Sole renidenti Pontinae rana paludis 
Cantabat: pluvius Juppiter, ecce, fugat .. , 
(I. C. SauL) 
If there’s a Tacitus to tell your story, 
Time won’t efface a certain ¢Tory. 
(Ft./Lt. D. W. P.) 






















UNITED MOLASSES CO. 


STRONG POSITION 
He seventeenth annual general meeting 
the United Molasses Co. Ltd. will be 
ld on Aug. 27. . 
he following is an extract from Mr. F. K. 
statement, which was circulated 


felberg’s 


shave BBth the report : ! 
tthe he accounts show great financial strength 
py— fae’ considering the number of countries all 
ot Mac’ the world in which the activities of the 
= mpany have been curtailed or temporarily 
. So BiBstroyed by the war, the combined earnings 
meal Mest be considered satisfactory. Profits 
rinke Mae been sufficient to maintain the divi- 
. nds, cash distribution, allocation (£100,000) 
: general reserve, and slightly to increase 
ace to carry-forward. : : 
yet it MBrief reference is made in the directors 
body ort to the company’s acquisition of the 
chest trolling interest in Weymann’s Motor 
] 


ies (1925) Ltd. The acquisition of Wey- 

ann's was made in pursuance of the 
ard’s policy to broaden the base of the 
mpany'’s activities, more particularly by 
estments in industries directly or in- 
ectly connected with sea or land trans- 
rt 


Jn the United Kingdom the company con- 
es in respect of all dealings in molasses, 
act as agents for the re of Supply, 
i the whole of the company’s fleet remains 

der Government requisition. As a whole, 
trading at home and abroad during the 
st half of 1943 was reasonably satisfactory. 
he consolidated balance-sheet shows that 
mbined current assets continue to accu- 
Hate and that, at the end of last year, 
ey exceeded current liabilities and appro- 

7 ‘tious by over £5,000,000. The company 
* mig 1942 suffered serious shipping losses 
rough enemy action, unfortunately accom- 
‘ied with considerable loss of life. Losses 

is year have, up to the present, been a 

ketion only of those suffered during the 

me period last year. 


\ 





A Kentish 
War Medollist 


THIS 


~ The 
Lt.-Col. C. 


VITAL 7 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service 
must go on. 
calls are being made on it now as in 
time of Peace. 

Your contribution 
ever needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Sec. 


a 
PURELY PERSONAL 


oo 










Four times as many 


bago or any other 
is more than muscular 


Send it to-day. 


The nearest 











[NTERNATIONAL SPY with inside 

knowledge of whereabouts of King 
Six Cigars is prepared to divulge this 
valuable information to the highest 
bidder, King Six Cigars are 1/- each. 














The ereatest 
comfort to 
anyone in 


PAIN 


You can ease away headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica, lum- 
4 — or 
—simply by taking 
Phensic with a little water. Phensic 
calms the nerves, sets free fresh 
nervous energy, eliminates from 
the body, by way of the kidneys, 
the poisons of pain and tiredness. 
emist will su 
you—1/4 & 3/3 including Pur. ‘Tax. 
The greatest 

comfort to any- 
-one in pain.. 


£50,000 


was paid every 
working day in 1942 


to holders of 
PRUDENTIAL INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 











—_— ~~ 





More than 800,000 policies, including Free 
Policies, became Claims by death, maturity 
or surrender. The payments exceeded 


£16,000,000 

including bonus additions of more than 
£2,800,000 

The Premiums paid on these policies totalled 


£14,750,000 











On the average £1.1.11 
was paid out for 


every £1.0.0 paid in 


“Home Service” was givén throughout 
the period the policies were in force 


ly 














THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C.: 






































































Loycr inti Maske aah" oe oe Se ger a *. 


a 
ARtS ChE, 7541). Festival 
Rivals, es ae 


trate, nailizace Wetched P (Th. Mem., ne 
NITY. ama Village,” by Lope 


Vi Wye from Aug. 
re only.” BUS. 5. $391. 
IGMORE Sin ‘le a 


Wy om and Song Rectal, Me ’ 
fue. s300, 30 p.m. Marguerite > 
po Juer (soprano), Fryderyk ioe 
violin 


ONDON Philharmonic Arts oe in the 
Reading Room (1st floor), P 
Upper Regent St., Mon, next, Aug. 23rd, at 
30 p.m, hie aga of Ballet in tussia, 


oppaea Vanda. Admission (non- 
1s. 6d. Puil rticulars of membership from 
Secretary, 29st t Street, W.1. + AM 2572.) 
RAL « Chamber Concerts (aus- 
pices of ceusher Concert Society). 
British Masic, Old and New. Wigmore Hal 
21st,"at 3. Roy Henderson, 


oar (Sat.), Aug. 


jan Quartet, and Anatole 


Mines. "Weeks b ged ae ws Butter- 
worth, Michaei ippett, 3. Gd., $8.5 
2s. 6d., at Hall. Ibbs Tiltett, 346 Wi more St. 


12 1H, 13th, 14th Official French oncerts, 
Wigmore Hall, Sept. 6th, 13th, 20th. Faure 
—Debussy—Verlaine. Complete proquemanes 
from Musical Culture Ltd., 295 Regent St.,W.1 
Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetin: 
OGARTH and English Caricsture. * AIA 
Exhibition, 84 Chariotte St., W.1. Open 
12—3 and 5.30—8 ; Sats., 12—6. Wed., Aug. 
e2sth, at 7.30. A. Lu oyd and Unity Theatre 
artistes: Popular Songs of 18th Cent, Sat., 5 p.m.: 
ide lecture by Dr. F. D. Klingender. 
EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 
Summer Exhibition. Works by Vuillard, 
Rouault, Sickert, Pasmore, Moynihan; Moore, 
Piper, Sutherland. Hours 10-6, Sat. 10-1. 
LEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD., ia 
King Street, S.W.r. “Summer Ex- 
hibition of. Recent Paintings’ by Jo Jones. 





Daily 1c- Sats., 10-1. 
RTIS 3 Of Fame and Promise.—Part two. 
Peintings, Drawings, Sculpture. Leicester 
Sats., 10-1. 


yalleries, Leicester Sq., 105.30. 
NDIA, 15 cultural lectures daily, Aug. 30- 
Sept. eer ugg 8 2s. full course ; $s. per 
day (3 lectures), Apply School Oriental and 
fifrican Studies, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
‘HE International Youth Centre, 30 Pont 
Street, S.W.1. The autumn programme 
starts on September 1st; study groups, lan- 
guage classes; discussion groups on Current 
Affairs, concerts, lectures on literature and art ; 
Saturday night dances and Sunday evening 
concerts ; open daily from 11.30 a.m. except 
on Mondays. Write for details for membership 
and autumn programme to The Warden. 
ABINDRANATH ‘Tagore Commemora- 
tion meeting Sat., a 28th, 
Queen Mary Hall, Y.W.C.A., 
St, W.C.1. Readings, re cit, . songs. A Tagore 
rendering by Rafiq Unwar. Indian, Chinese, Brit. 
and Czech speakers,.incl. K. Menon, Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan, Dr. Shelvankar, Mrs. Handoo and Dr. 
Sinha. ‘Admis. free, res. 1s, from Sec., London 
Majlis, 66 Queensborough Terrace, W.2 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. August 2oth: 
Philip Metman on “ Art T hemes in Egyptian 
Religion.” August 27th: Oscar Nembn on 
The Sculptor.” 7.30 p.m. Admission 2s. 
YOMMUNIST Policy on Food and Agri- 
‘culture. Lecturer: R. Palme Dutt. 
Films. Cambridge Theatre, Sun., Aug. 22nd, 
6p.m. Adm. 2s. 
7 wa! is a Baha’i ? ”’—a series of talks— 
Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury Street, 


3 p.m., 
Great Russell 


W.C tr. Sundays, 3.30 p.m. August 22nd: 
* The Impetus of Faith.” 
YOMMOUNIST Party Meetings every Sunday, 
3 to 8 p.m. Hyde Park, 


Specialised Training 
rTHE BEDFORD Physical Training College. 
Principal: Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of training extend; 

over 3 years. Fee £165 per annum. 
ME DICAL Secretaryships, __ Institutional 
Houscheepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel 
Bookkeeper-Receptionists and Manageresses, 
Certificated Bookkeepers; successful postal- 
personal courses, Diplomas. Suitable berths 
found. Brochures, 3d. Sec., Southern Training 

College, Brighton, 6. 

UNIVERS! rY Correspondence College pre- 
pares students for London University 
Matriculation, Special Entrance, Intermediate 
and Degree exams. Highly qualified tutors. Low 
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cap envelope, from the 
Shire Hall, Cambridge, to whom they should be 
returned ons later than 7th. 
HE British Council are asked to make nomi- 
nations for ena al of — 2 in English at 
Lund University, male or 
female, should have ae oo. Degree, 
preferably in oe Language —y Literature ; 
they I be prepared to teach English 
P uct written oral ses in 
translation from Swedish, and lecture on poantee 
literature and British institutions. Appoin 
would be expected to learn Swedish as quick 
as possible. ages gr in writing, 
curriculum vite, should be sent as soon as 
sible to British Council, 3 Hanover Street, 
ndon, W.1. vonge, gto irked “* Lund.” 
OUTH leaders and assistants required by 
Y.W.C.A. in gen A ptgdincancncr yy ex- 
ienced in Club work or prepared to take 
raining Course adapted to individual experi- 
ence. nterviews can generally be arranged 
locally. Salaries: Leaders, £209-£250 : Assis- 
tants, £180-{220 p.a. non-resident. Women 
under 41 can be accepted for these posts subject 
to obtaining a permit from the Ministry of 
Labour. Apply by letter to Personnel Secretary, 
Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 16 Great Russell 
St.. ya Be, W.C.1. 
OUTH Service. Leader organiser, Settle- 
ment Girls’ Club in new housing area, 
Edinburgh ; poss. of resid. Qual., social science 
diploma, exp. club work. ol to Hon. Treas., 
Cameron —— Prestonfield, Edinburgh, 9. 
WANTE D. Woman warden (graduate pre- 
ferred) for the Katherine Low Settle- 
ment, Battersea, ca able of training students, 
organising clubs and supervising other work of 
settlement. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Write Chairman, Crowdleham 
House, Kemsing, Kent. 
HREE experienced helpers are required in 
Home tor 50 little boys aged from 4 to 


8 years. Duties include care of dormitories, 
mending, toilet and supervision out of school 
hours. Salary £65 increasing by £3 p.a. to £74. 


Apply with partics. of previous experience to 
Matron, Home for Little Boys, Royston, Herts. 
WOMAN secretary required, interestin, 

political and municipal work, goo 
soley. bt typing essential. Box 1706. 
EEMtT 3reat_ Missenden, Bucks. 

~inemven 3 = cook-housekeeper. Mother 
with child, preferably over five, considered. 


Progressive School. (a mee a 2-12. Ideal 
conditions. Appl Ra - 
HOTOGRAP Int ligent artistic person 


to train as operator in mod. portrait studio, 
Liverpool. Opportunities for some creativeness. 
Salary while training. Permanency. Box 1571. 
C4 ABLE woman wanted as personal assis- 
tant to owner manager of London retail 
business. Experience not essential, but appli- 
cant must be keen, adaptable and conscientious. 
Part time considered. rite, stating age and full 
details of career. Box 1555. 
GcIE INCE teacher required. Preferably a 
man who could either develop carpentry 
and landwork activities or become Director of 
Studies throughout the school. Burgess Hill 
School, Cranleigh, Surrey. Co-ed., 5-16. 
wo MAN doctor in practice Guildford re- 
quires someone take charge of 2 daughters 
and run hse. Full time daily maid. Box 1546. 
SSINGTON Hall School,  Assington, 
Suffolk, requires teacher to take charge of 
nursery class children 2 to 4) and for music with 
kindergarten. Residential. 
4 XPERIENCED girls’ club leader req. Pref. 
Social Science Certificate. Board resid. 


avail. Applications, with full partics., to Warden, 


epee 
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al. 
QCOTLAN 





Com- 
ning the best of the old with the best 
of ae pee in educational method. Co-educa- 
vy: The Sec., Hall Manor, Peebles. 
D. Beverley School, near Blair 
and Nursery 


sched 
ADMINTON Sew Lynmouth, N. Devon. 
B Junior and Senior Schools. High standard 
of education of ity and calm. 
DANE COURT, Whatcombe, nr. Blandford. 
Prep. for 3. Heart of Dorset, 
Modern ideas. cs Bo aa. Sensible 


remain ; preferably for older children (8 plus). 
Previous applicants may re-apply. 
mate Manor. A 


odern School. 


Atholl, Perthshire. Pre-pre; 


School. Progressive. 
— diet. Home farm. 


Open-air 


Tite. 


1594. 









Carefully Spikins, Heath Rosé 
Twickenham, require to purchase at ona 
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x Sale, To Let and Wanted 


ANTED to rent or purchase if reasonable, 
y engaged on Vital War Pro- 
duction, Hostel in country (Radius 20-30 miles 
London) to accommodate 25-30 War workers for 
week-end breaks. Furnished or unfurnished. 
country house with grounds would pro- 
be suitable. 
OUNG couple want rent tin 
caravan, ee. one hour Victoria. Pref. 
Box 1528. 
ddx./ 


by Com 


h garden. 

XCHANGE SC S. Cc. ‘flat for house, West 
Bucks. Thompson, 7 Marchwood Cres., W.5. 
nfurnished bedr. 
kitchen and bathroom. 


ANTED. 


sitting room, 
W. or S. Las X ay Box 
D. Small dwe 


INCHESTER. 
. by young Civil Servant. 
C.O., land worker, urg. requires 
cottage or suit. accom., Surrey. Box 1601. 


r 
ARRIE 


Ineson, Adamscot, 


Box 1204. 


nm immat. 


flat, 2 


ARGE "house for sale, adjoining farm, suit- 
able school, hostel, etc. 
Lea, Ross, Herefords. 
T. ALBANS. Furnished double room, sitting 
room, use bath, kitchen, roomy cottage, 
large garden. Child welcomed. Box 1562. 
RY small old world semi-detached cottage, 
four rooms, pleasant garden, on bus route 


near Farnham. Gas and company’s water. ” (23d. stamp) fr 
Bath room and drainage can be arranged. £650 Director, Comaer Institute, 59 New Oxto 
freehold. Box 1573. St., London, W 


cottage or 


tling on large plot. 
Raval Daily access City. Box 1553. 
omen students require furnished flat, 
London area, mid-September, 50s. 
Page, Field House, Lockwood, Huddersfield, 
Modern furnished fla: 
Box 1324. 


‘ooms, 


one American car over 16 h.p. dad gas ¢- 12 hg 
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easy (pi aioe), oVitean (violinis 
book, “ Finger Magic 


Sir Cyril Norwood, D.Litt. + Christi 
needs interpretation in light “of scholarshi 
literary, historical and scientific. The usi 
offers fellowship to those who “ follow 
ae wherever it leads.” ‘“‘ The Mode 

chman ” quart. and other lit. Contfs. Ho 
Sec. Steeple Claydon Vicarage, Bletchicy, B 
259593 Pit Ponies. 

always below 
trol of mines sh 
one shift per day and more mechanised mini 
to them. Contributions welcome 
The Pit Ponies’ Protection Society, 69 Carlt 
Hill, London, N.W.8. 









ound. Government o 





D. H. Cole, 16 pp., 3d., posté 
(reduction for quantity). "Mos help a 
p.w. Beveridge we _. N.S. +» 10 Gre 
Turnstile. 





os Market 

OR Sale. Autograph letters, writings « 

Sp tures: prominent Royal, ecclesiastical 
politi 
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Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and c., 
garden. Rooms, incl. breakfast and dinner 
from 2 gus. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. tube, 
buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI. 1930. 
TTRACT. divan rm. to let, St. John’s Wood. 
*Phone MAI 6177. 
AM. Young airman, Socialist, 
working near city centre, requires full 
board and accom. in comf. home. Box 1514. 


Breakfast, service, etc. 
OTTINGH 


of rgth Century—price list 3}d. 

Ekco Console Radio 5-Valve, perfect receptia 

as new, £35 ; Wicksteed’s 

nomy ’ civer’s “ Community ” ; 

“ Social Administration ” Robinson’ 's “ Su 

ture of Competitive Industry ” Old bos 

Botany, Natural History, Novels, etc., also 

editions. 

WANTED. Rucsack ; Encyclo yeendie 
tannica. Complete set not older than! 














fees ; instalments. Prospectus — free from University Settlement, 77 Port St., Glasgow, C.3. 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. UNIOR Mistress, resident, for children up OUNG girl working City, artistic tastes, Edition ; Technical dictionaries, German 
oF to IT years, to teach general subjects. Apply, serious music and reading, requires con- French, Muret-Sanders German; Geo 
Typing and Literary giving full partics., to Headmaster, Whittinge- | genial accommodation, or share 2 rooms with | Barker’s “Alanna Autumnal,” “ No 
SY BIL. Rang. Literary, Medical, L: egal MSS hame College (of Brighton), Llandilo, Carms. another. Box 1563. Guidebook.” 
promptly executed. Wide and thorough \ IDDLE school master or mistress, resid., for OUNG sec.-schoolmistress reqs. accom. with Send no money or goods in reply t . these advt 
cnperiease. Moderate terms. Visiting secre- gen. subjects, partic. Math. and Eng. Apply, brd., Golders Gr. or Hendonarea. Erskine, elbemngaes, tant write fra an No 6 N. Read 
Garde Rg oe com “ I oe - —— Hill giving full partics., to Headmaster, Whittinge- Waltham House, Stroud, Petersfield, Hants. Market, 10 Great Turnstile, mentioning advt. # 
NYPING ¢ y 5 i el. : oe 3854. hame College (of Brighton), Liandilo, Carms. I ADY with little girl unable to walk requires details. Charge under this heading 1s. 6d. first 
ak and = Duplic ating y I xperts. SSIAN_ Language edition of quarterly 4 accommodation {two rooms) or small 6d. a word after, including forwarding replits. 
Plays, etc., Metropolitan Type- journal requires translators who have | cottage quiet rural district 50/60 miles from 
wwe Offic ¢, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London expert knowledge of some branch of pure or Portsmouth. East Dorset, Wilts, Northern ere to Stay and Restaurant 
NW.5. CHA 7839. j applied science. Box 1416. Hants preferred. Attendance not essential. A SHORT rest and change will enable m 
V E , A Brittain’s Letter to Peace-lovers stands | REQ ZQUIRED, September, well-educated | Davey, Quay House, Broad Street, Portsmouth. people to carry on. Lovely and peace 
. or civilised values in a world at war, woman to teach secretarial subjects, OMAN, 23, quiet and adapt., req. room and onsnniealianss a tranquil atmosphere. © 
er nd oe specimen copy to secretary, 146 Black- shorthand, typewriting and simple book- board in prog. house. Opp. for study Squash, and many unique features await \ 
heath Hill, S.E keeping, copy of testimonials and sal. required after work. ee or N. Oxford, moderate at Langdale Estate (N), Gt. Langdale, 
: ATE Catia ¢ expert revises and§types MS. ~ be sent to: Miss Foulkes’ Sec. Training terms. Box 15 Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 82. . 
of every description. Highest testimonials College, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. GCARBOROUGH civil servant regs. modest DEAL 1943 Holidays. Rambling in Wé 
Mrs Driver, 2 Claverton Rd., Saltford, Som. (00D « cook for senior staff hostel in industrial accom. G. Speaight, 6 Maze Rd., Kew Surrey. Brochure. Morris Lodge Ho! 
[ yt PLICATING and lyping. Efficiency town to work under manageress and live Surrey. é Gong Hill, nr. Farnham. (Frensham 362. 
Hi o- b. — A Service, iting Turnstile, W.C.1. in. Domestic help provided. Full board and YouNnc school mistress requires bed-sitting 
pomor same building as New Statesman). | salary. First-class refs. essential. Box 1448. rm., N.W.4 district. Board opt. Box 1692. For Rates and all information sce page ! 
Entered as se¢ class Mail “Matt r at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by The Cornwall Press Ltd, Paris 
Garden, Stamtord Sireet, London, 8.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great ‘Turnstile, High Holborn, London, .C.1. 
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HE Modern Churchmen’s aon. President 


Essential war-worke! 


d guarantee all work, of 


EVERIDGE Plan: Where are we Now! 
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peg pap TS may days a week. © Preferabl y a. 
poe ey Fou ng Box 1564. children from 3 yn, 
G LEWOMAN, ome NS trav., wishes post. : Tottenham, pref. 01 
.-comp., one int. abroad. Box 1581. 
W 0. > seeks where lady — hol. (P.G; 
prog. iand organising ability an asset. 1 eee Box 1 
Gd. social oe condita 
work, fully Box 1593. case. £130, 








pr a friendly community. School cert. S.W 
i; (SLO 3851). 
ratory need So course. Farm. lew—have your old shirts 
ING Alfred School, co-educati fig thout coupons. (If “ Trub 
po... a a a ae 25 mile miles made from tail, one coup 
’ c, during 
Lute. Boarders, onl Day, Ys $18. from Resartus Lid 
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